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INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  working  people 
has  already  received  considerable  attention  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  as  well  as  abroad.  The  Commissioner  of 
Labor  at  Washington  has  published  two  bulky  volumes 
on  the  subject,  as  has  also  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of 
of  statistics,  while  for  New  York  the  report  of  the  ten¬ 
ement  house  committee  of  1894  "has  furnished  all  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  fund  of  valuable  material.  In  addition  to 
these  official  investigations  of  the  subject  there  is  an 
enormous  quantity  of  literature  bearing  on  the  problem, 
in  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  But  all  of  these 
deal,  almost  without  exception,  with  the  question  as  it 
is  presented  in  the  large  centers  of  population,  especial¬ 
ly  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  problem  is  gravest 
in  these  cities,  that  the  pressure  of  the  population  is 
severest,  and  that  the  evils  of  the  tenement  house  sys¬ 
tem,  with  its  attendant  unsanitary  conditions  and  over¬ 
crowding,  are  most  deplorable  in  them  ;  but  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  in  the  desire  for  large  results  the  smaller  towns 
may  be  altogether  overlooked.  And  yet  the  problem  of 
the  better  housing  of  the  working  people  exists  in  the 
small  towns  and  villages  just  as  certainly  as  in  the 
larger  cities.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  our  small  manufactur- 
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ing  towns  has  been  made,  and  it  is  to  help  fill  this 
gap  in  the  literature  of  this  subject  that  the  present  pa¬ 
per  has  been  written.  Owing,  however,  to  the  lack  of 
official  statistical  material  and  absence  of  records  on  the 
subject  made  by  the  city  of  Yonkers,  the  picture  here 
presented  cannot  lay  claim  to  completeness,  although  it 
is  believed  to  be  fairly  typical. 

Yonkers  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  adjoining  the  northern  boundary 
of  Greater  New  York.  Its  history  dates  back  to  ante- 
revolutionary  times,  but  it  is  only  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  century  that  its  growth  has  been  marked,  the 
population  having  increased  from  4,0(X)  in  1850  to  40,- 
000  in  1897.  In  1872  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
having  at  that  time  a  population  of  about  18,000.  The 
city  is  rather  sharply  divided  into  a  residential  part, 
which  is  occupied  principally  by  persons  doing  business 
in  New  York  City,  and  a  manufacturing  portion  where 
the  industries  of  the  place  are  carried  on,  and  the  work¬ 
ing  population  is  housed.  By  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  population — perhaps  two-thirds — is  composed  of 
those  usually  called  the  laboring  class;  the  census  of 
1890  gave  11,303'  as  the  number  engaged  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  industries  in  Yonkers.  Of  these  5,132  or 
almost  half  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
and  hats,  the  three  carpet  mills  in  the  place  furnishing 
employment  to  about  4,000  persons,  while  about  1,200 
were  engaged  in  the  three  hat  shops.  The  other  princi¬ 
pal  industries  are  an  elevator  works,  sugar  refinery,  silk 
factory,  etc. 

*  Census  1890,  Manufacturing  Industries,  Pt.  II,  Statistics  of  Cities, 
pp.  630,  631. 
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The  population  of  Yonkers,  as  might  be  expected  of 
a  manufacturing  town  in  such  close  proximity  to  New 
York,  shows  a  large  admixture  of  foreigners.  In  1890, 
34.14  per  cent*  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation  was  returned  by  the  Federal  Census  as  foreign- 
born,  against  only  26.14  percent  in  Westchester  county. 
If  we  compare  Yonkers  with  the  other  cities  in  New 
York  state,  we  find  that  it  ranks  fourth  iu  this  respect. 
New  York  City  being  first  with  a  percentage  of  42.23 
Long  Island  City  is  second  with  36.67  per  cent, 
and  Buffalo  third  with  35  per  cent.  After  Yonkers 
follow  in  order  :  Brooklyn  (32.46  per  cent),  Rochester 
(29.71  per  cent),  Troy  (28.32  per  cent),  Utica  (26.74  per 
cent),  and  Syracuse  (25.35  percent).  Of  the  population 
of  Yonkers,  69.74  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-thirds, 
were  of  foreign  parentage — a  very  large  proportion. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint,  Yonkers,  like  so  many 
other  American  towns,  is  suffering  now  from  neglect  in 
the  past ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect.  In  the  administration  of  the 
city  government  the  number  of  departments  and  officials 
entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations 
has  been  greatly  increased.  At  the  same  time  the  ntim- 
ber  of  public  buildings  erected  for  the  same  purposes 
has  grown  ;  among  them  is  a  free  public  bath,  opened 
on  Labor  Day,  1895,  Yonkers  being  the  first  city  in  the 
state  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  act  of 
legislature  in  that  year.*  Some  of  the  other  improve- 

*  U.  S.  Census,  1890,  Vol.  on  Population,  Pt.  I,  p.  xcii. 

’  A  second  free  public  bath  was  built  by  the  city  during  the  summer 
of  1898. 
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ments  made  are  the  following  :  The  appointments  of  a 
building  inspector,  a  commissioner  of  public  works,  a 
medical  inspector,  a  milk  inspector,  and  two  sanitary 
inspectors  ;  the  building  of  a  city  hospital  for  contagious 
diseases,  as  well  as  two  or  three  large  private  hospitals 
and  of  a  garbage  crematory  ;  the  opening  of  a  sterilized 
milk  dispensary,  and  a  public  park,  and  a  rapid  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  sewers  and  asphalt  streets  in  the  city.  A  new 
sanitary  code  has  also  been  enacted  by  a  very  efficient 
and  energetic  board  of  health.  Each  of  these  acts  was 
a  step  in  the  gradual  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
stricter  sanitary  regulations  and  of  a  higher  standard  of 
health,  and  their  combined  effect  is  seen  in  the  reduced 
death-rate.  The  decrease  iu  the  annual  death-rate  is 
especially  marked  in  the  last  few  years,  having  fallen 
from  23.33  thousand  inhabitants  in  1892  to  17.97 
1897.  This  may  be  seen  in  Table  I,  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  annual  death-rate  are  given  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

In  addition  to  these  official  acts,  the  Woman’s  Civic 
League,  established  in  1895,  has  been  very  energetic  in 
securing  the  enforcement  of  existing  ordinances.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  fairly  asserted  that  Yonkers  as  a 
town  is  progressive,  and  is  not  lacking  in  civic  spirit. 
Whether  the  improvement  in  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  working  people  has  kept  pace  with  the  general 
advance,  we  shall  endeavor  to  determine. 

Before  taking  up  this  specific  phase  of  the  housing 
problem,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  the  general  position 
of  Yonkers  as  a  whole  in  comparison  with  other  cities, 
and  to  note  what  provision  has  been  made  for  its  people 
in  the  way  of  providing  them  with  homes. 
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TABLE  I. — Population  and  Death  Rate.' 


Year  ending 

Population. 

Number  of 
deaths. 

Annual 
death  rate 
per  1,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

Children  under  5  years. 

Number  of  Annual 
deaths.  '  death  rate. 

Dec. 

oc 

00 

18,500 

271 

14.22 

Ill 

6.00 

1879- 

18.750 

287 

1510 

II2 

5-90 

(( 

1880. 

18,892 

269 

14.01 

113 

5-90 

1881. 

20,000 

379 

18.90 

151 

7-55 

1882. 

21,000 

398 

18.90 

179 

8.50 

it 

1883. 

22,000 

405 

18.40 

150 

6.80 

I8S4. 

23,000 

350 

15.20 

132 

5-70 

1885- 

24,000 

450 

18.70 

186 

7-75 

<  i 

1886. 

26,000 

512 

20.00 

229 

8.80 

(i 

1887. 

27.500 

498 

18.10 

216 

7-85 

1888. 

30,000 

56S 

19.00 

250 

8.30 

1889. 

31,000 

540 

17-45 

193 

6.20 

it 

1890. 

32,033 

588 

18.36 

i89I_ 

32,500 

695 

21.72 

278 

8.55 

1892. 

33,000 

770 

23-33 

,  326 

9.88 

1893- 

34,000 

740 

21.76 

258 

7-59 

1894- 

35.0  0 

792 

22.63 

356 

10.17 

May 

I,  1895- 

36,012 

811 

22.52 

317 

8.80 

1896. 

38,165 

781 

20.55 

357 

9-39 

1897. 

40,000 

719 

17-97 

316 

1 

7.90 

TABLE  II. — Increa.se  in  Population  and  Dwelling  Houses. 


Year. 

Population.* 

Number  of 
houses. 

Individuals ! 

Percentage  of  growth  in 

to  a  house.  ‘ 

Population.  Houses. 

1852.. . . 

5,000 

537 

9-5“'  * 

i 

j 

1884 _ 

23,000 

2,924 

7-87 

360.00  425.88 

1890 _ 

32,033 

3,746 

8.55  ' 

39.28  21.20 

1897 - 

40,000 

4,702 

8.50 

24.90  25.52 

By  comparing  the  growth  of  the  population  and  of 
the  number  of  dwelling  houses,  we  can  ascertain 
whether  private  enterprise  has  kept  the  supply  of  houses 
up  to  the  needs  of  the  population.  We  find  that  be- 


Annual  reports  of  the  board  of  health,  Yonkers,  1878-1897. 
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tween  the  years  1884  and  1890  the  population  of  Yonkers 
increased  only  21.20  per  cent,  the  supply  of  houses  during 
this  period  increasing  only  about  half  as  rapidly  as  the 
population.  The  result  was  that  while  in  1884  only 
7.87  persons  on  an  average  lived  in  a  house,  in  1890  the 
number  of  persons  to  a  house  was  8.55.  Between  1890 
and  1897  there  was  a  marked  boom  in  the  building 
trades  in  Yonkers  and  the  number  of  houses  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population;  the  population 
grew  24.9  percent,  and  the  number  of  houses  25.52  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  the  number 
of  persons  to  a  house  was  reduced  to  8.50.  If  we  compare 
Yonkers  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  with  the 
states  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  we  see  that  the 
comparison  is  not  altogether  a  favorable  one  ;  Yonkers 
does  not  exhibit  the  same  increase  in  the  number  of 
dwelling  houses  as  other  sections  of  the  country,  as  the 
following  table  will  show  : 

T.\BLE  III. — Increase  in  Dwelling  Houses,  1880-1890.* 
Number.  Percent. 

United  States _  2,527,506  28.22 

North  Atlantic  Division ..  532,163  21.90 

Yonkers _  822  21.20 

Inasmuch  as  the  houses  in  the  cities  have  been  built 
higher  and  larger  of  recent  years,  in  which  respect 
Yonkers  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  a.ssert  that  the  number  of  persons  to  a  room  has 
increased,  although  the  number  to  a  house  has  done  so. 
It  will  probably  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  provide,  if  possible,  a  hou.se  for  every  family, 
and  judged  by  this  standard,  Yonkers  falls  behind.  In 
*  Census  of  1890,  Volume  on  Population,  p.  clxxxviii. 
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the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  note  constantly  better¬ 
ing  conditions  in  this  respect,  that  is,  a  constant  decrease 
in  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house,  from  5.94  in  1850 
to  5.45  in  1890.  The  exact  figures  are  as  follows : 

1850'  i860  1870  1880  1890 

5-94  5-53  5-47  5-6o  5-45 

In  Yonkers  the  figures  are  more  variable.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  in  1852  is  given  at  537*  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  5,CKX),  giving  an  average  of  9.50  persons  to  every 
house.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  these  figures  have  any 
statistical  value.  In  1884  the  average  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  a  house  was  7.87 ;  in  1890,  8.55,  and  in  1897, 
8.50.  Between  1884  and  1890  there  was  therefore  a 
continuous  concentration  of  the  population,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement. 

If  we  compare  Yonkers  with  the  county,  the  state 
and  the  United  States,  we  find  that  the  comparison  is 
greatly  to  its  disadvantage,  as  the  following  table  shows  : 


TABLE  iv.> 


Persons  to 

Persons  to 

a  house. 

a  family. 

United  States _ _ 

5-45 

4-93 

New  York  state _ 

6.70 

4-59 

Westchester  county _ _ 

6.29 

5.19 

Yonkers _ 

8.55 

5- 26 

Such  a  comparison  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  city,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  averages  of  those  districts  which  are  large¬ 
ly  agricultural  are  naturally  very  much  lower  than  in 


*  In  the  years  1850  and  i86o  only  free  population  was  counted, 
dwellings  and  families  of  slaves  were  not  included.  Census  1880, 
Volume  on  Population,  p.  669. 

’C.  E.  Allison’s  History  of  Yonkers,  p.  267. 

*  Ibid,  p.  925. 
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the  town  ;  in  the  country  there  is  seldom  more  than  a 
single  family  to  a  house,  while  in  the  city  most  of  the 
houses  harbor  two  or  more  families,  so  that  the  average 
to  a  house  is  higher  there. 

We  shall  obtain  the  best  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
number  of  dwelling  houses  to  the  population,  that  is, 
of  the  concentration  of  the  population,  by  comparing 
Yonkers  with  other  cities  in  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  Of  124  cities  given  in  the  iith  Census  as 
having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over  in  1890,' 
only  9  of  them  had  more  persons  to  a  dwelling  house 
than  Yonkers  (8.55),  namely.  New  York  (18.52),  Hobo¬ 
ken  (x2.8o),  Holyoke,  Mass.  (11.35),  River  (11.20), 
Brooklyn  (9.80),  Cincinnati  (8.87);  Jersey  City  (8.78), 
Worcester,  Mass.  (8.65),  Chicago  (8.60)  Yonkers,  there¬ 
fore,  ranks  tenth  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
as  regards  concentration  of  population,  though  it  ranks 
ninety-third  as  regards  size.  Further  light  is  thrown  on 
the  position  of  Yonkers  if  we  note  the  size  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  as  given  by  the  nth  Census.  Family  in  the  Cen¬ 
sus  means  all  individuals  or  aggregations  of  individuals 
having  the  tie  of  a  common  roof  and  table,  so*  that  this 
comparison  enables  us  to  see  in  how  far  the  concentra¬ 
tion  affects  the  family  life.  Of  the  same  124  cities  given 
in  the  iith  Census,  only  twelve  have  more  persons  to  a 
family  than  Yonkers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
town  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  the  large  cities 
and  manufacturing  centers,  rather  than  those  of  rural 
communities  and  suburban  towns.  We  shall,  therefore, 
not  be  surprised  to  find  here  all  the  marks  of  the  tene- 
*  Census,  1890,  Volume  on  Population,  p.  cxci. 
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ment  house  problem  as  they  exist  in  the  larger  cities. 
This  will  be  more  evident  if  we  compare  Yonkers  with 
the  seven  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  and  see 
how  it  ranks  with  them  in  this  respect. 

TABLE  V. — Number  of  Individuals  to  a  House.* 


1 

City.  1 

Percent  of  houses 
occupied  by 

Percent  of  population  in  j 
houses  with  1 

! 

Total. 

*  i 
per-  1 
son.  1 

2-6 

per¬ 

sons. 

7“io 

per¬ 

sons. 

II  or 
more. 

I 

pet- 

son. 

2-6  7-10  1 

per-  per¬ 
sons.  i  sons.  ! 
1  1 

11  or 
more. 

New  York _ 

1 

1.29 

26.45 

22.44 

49.82 

.07 

1 

6.27  10.16 

83-50 

100. 

Chicago _ 

1  1. 00 

45-54 

28.92 

24.54 

.12 

22.85  27.85 

49.18 

100. 

Philadelphia. 

1. 15 

69.94 

24-52 

4.39 

.20 

5'-75  35.26 

12.79 

1  100. 

Brooklyn _ 

i  -97 

39-30 

50.08 

29.65 

.10 

17.83  25.42 

56.65 

1  too. 

St.  Louis _ 

2.46 

49-77 

3*-3i 

16.46 

•33 

28.54  34.87 

36.26 

'  100. 

Boston _ 

1. 19 

44.18 

30.40 

24.23 

.14 

22.35  29.71 

47.80 

100. 

Baltimore _ 

1  ' 

62.22 

30.10 

5-89 

.18 

44.31  41.37 

14.14 

100. 

Yonkers _ 

1  1.25 

41.97 

33-05 

1— ^ 

1  -'5 

21.53  32.39 

45-93 

100. 

Although  it  has  a  population  less  than  one-tenth 
that  of  the  smallest  of  the  others — Baltimore, — we  find 
that  Yonkers  may  be  ranked  in  about  the  middle  of  these 
cities.  Taking  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  as  the 
standard,  five  of  them  show  a  greater  percentage  of 
houses  containing  i  to  6  persons,  while  only  two — New 
York  and  Brooklyn — have  a  larger  proportion  of  houses 
harboring  more  than  6  persons  ;  in  only  four  cities  is  the 
proportion  of  houses  containing  ii  or  more  persons 
greater  than  in  Yonkers.  Almost  half  of  the  population 
of  Yonkers,  or  45.93  per  cent,  live  in  houses  where  ii 
or  more  persons  dwell.  The  meaning  of  these  figures 
is  sufficiently  obvious  not  to  need  further  analysis  or 

*  22nd  annual  report  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor,  A  Tenement  House  Census  of  Boston,  (Boston,  1891),  p.  550. 
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explanation.  The  major  part  of  the  population  of 
Yonkers  live  in  houses  which  may  fairly  be  designated 
tenement  houses. 

A  careful  examination  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Getty  of  some 
thousands  of  birth  certificates  in  Yonkers,  led  him  to 
state  that  i6  per  cent.'  of  the  births  occurred  in  single 

'  Dr.  S.  E.  Getty,  Pasteurized  Milk  as  a  Means  of  Saving  Infants’ 
Lives,  p.  12. 

houses,  24  per  cent,  in  flats  and  60  per  cent  in  tenement 
houses.  This  result  but  serves  to  substantiate  what  we 
had  already  inferred  from  the  tables  given,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  large  tenement  population  in  Yonkers  and 
that  the  problem  of  their  better  housing  is  as  actual  and 
pressing  as  in  the  larger  cities.  But  to  show  this  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  conditions  there  is  necessary,  to  which 
we  now  turn. 


II. 


INVESTIGATION  IN  YONKERS. 

The  endeavor  so  far  has  been  to  show  the  general 
position  of  Yonkers,  as  regards  the  housing  of  its  popu¬ 
lation,  in  comparison  with  other  cities  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  help  of  such  data  as  are  available.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  so  in  detail  for  the  whole  city,  and  to 
give  such  a  picture  of  conditions  in  Yonkers  as  is 
afforded  of  New  York,  for  instance,  by  the  tenement 
house  committee’s  report  in  1894,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  official  investigation  has  ever  been  made 
in  this  city,  and  that  no  material  exists  such  as  they 
had  to  draw  on.  For  over  a  year,  however,  statistics 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  of  the 
city  have  been  gathered  privately  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Institute,  and  Mrs.  William  Sharman,  secretary  of  the 
Civic  League.  Through  their  influence  a  woman  in¬ 
spector  had  been  appointed  by  the  board  of  health  to 
cooperate  with  the  League  in  investigating  the  sanitary 
condition  of  houses  in  the  tenement  districts,  and  cards 
containing  valuable  social  statistics  were  filled  out  by 
her  at  the  same  time  that  she  made  the  sanitary  reports. 
The  material  so  gathered  was  kindly  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  writer  by  Miss  Butler,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  following  article. 


1 


THE  STREETS. 


In  this  investigation  those  streets  were  selected  for 
report  which  were  occupied  by  the  working  people — 
factory  operatives,  etc. — and  in  which  the  houses  were 
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principally  of  the  tenement  house  order.  Of  slnms, 
strictly  speaking,  there  are  none  in  Yonkers.  The 
work  was  begun  in  March,  1896,  and  has  been  con- 
tinned  since  that  time  until  August,  1897,  with  some 
unavoidable  interruptions.  In  this  period  587  houses 
have  been  visited,  containing  almost  1,400  families, 
with  a  population  of  over  6,500  persons,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  total  population  of  the  city.  The  following  table 
(VI)  gives  in  detail  the  number  of  houses,  families  and 
persons,  the  latter  being  classified  as  adults  and 
children  belonging  to  the  family,  and  lodgers.  The 
extent  of  the  investigation  entitles  it  to  respectful  con¬ 
sideration,  as  thoroughly  representative  of  conditions  in 
Yonkers. 


TABLE  VI. — Extent  of  Investigation. 


Street.  ; 

1 

1 

1 

Ward. 

Nura-  ! 
ber  of 
houses.  1 

1 

Num-  1 
her  oi  1 
fami¬ 
lies. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
Rooms. 

Number  ol 

1 14  years 
Adults.  1  or 

•  under.  ; 

;  j 

r  persons. 

Total. 

Clinton  _  .  .. 

I 

i 

1  66 

;  167 

624 

403  : 

215 

202 

820 

St.  Mary _ 

I,  IV 

1  3 

9 

39 

23 

7  1 

3 

33 

Wa-shington _ 

I,  IV 

32 

100 

394 

240  I 

135  1 

71 

446 

James _ 

'  II 

1  14 

1  ^7 

1  108 

64 

35  i 

6 

105 

John _ 

1  II 

1  7 

i  " 

;  46 

29 

20  1 

3 

52 

II,  V 

i  Q 

14  . 

64 

40 

1  20  ! 

Q 

Palisade 

'  II 

!  65" 

182 

877 

500 

310  1 

7^ 

880 

Carlisle _ 

II 

i  16 

!  45 

186 

116 

64  ! 

5 

185 

Garden _ 

II 

1  63 

'  165 

660 

417 

294 

13 

724 

Mulford _ 

VI 

'  42 

93 

1  390 

270 

129 

5 

404 

Parker 

VI 

i  31 

54 

i  257 

168 

104 

3 

275 

Orchard _ 

VI 

68 

183 

813 

502 

261 

102 

865 

Vinevard _ 

VI 

87 

173 

;  852 

495 

306 

56 

857 

New  School _ 

V 

12 

48 

184 

III 

123 

19 

253 

School 

V 

46 

86 

453 

258 

114 

13 

385 

Webster  _  _ 

V 

26 

37 

1  225 

103 

j  60 

3 

166 

Total _ 

587 

1394 

6172 

3739 

2197 

j  583 

j  6519 

Percentage  _ 

1  ' 

57-35 

33-71 

8.94 

100. 

'  The  lodgers  were  all  over  14  years  of  age. 
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Statistics  were  gathered  from  some  sixteen  typical 
streets,  lying  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  five 
out  of  the  seven  wards ;  no  investigation  was  made  in 
either  the  3rd  or  7th  wards,  the  first  of  these  comprising 
the  finest  residential  part  of  the  city,  and  the  other  be¬ 
ing  a  large,  very  sparsely  populated  tract  of  land  outside 
of  the  city  proper.  The  streets  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  groups  :  Clinton,  St.  Mary’s  and  Washington,, 
comprising  the  “  Flats”,  inhabited  by  a  large  foreign, 
chiefly  Slavi.sh  element,  most  of  whom  find  work  in  the 
neighboring  hat  shops ;  James  and  John  streets,  twO’ 
short  alleys,  are  the  home  of  the  Negro  colony  ;  Elm  and 
Palisade  avenues  are  in  the  bu.'siness  portion  of  the  city  and 
harbor  a  mixed  population ;  Carlisle,  Garden,  Mulford, 
Parker,  Orchard  streets  and  Vineyard  avenue  are  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  Irish — Garden  street  runs 
through  the  “  Glen  ”  and  the  last  four  streets  comprise 
“  Hog  Hill”, names  which  fittingly  characterize  the  locali¬ 
ties;  New  School  and  School  streets  and  Webster  avenue 
have  been  chiefly  sought  out  by  the  American  born 
population,  though  in  the  first  mentioned  street  there  is 
a  small  Italian  colony. 


NATIONALITY  AND  OCCUPATION. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  the  tene¬ 
ments  it  will  be  well  to  analyze  more  closely  the  popula¬ 
tion  under  consideration,  with  respect  to  their  nationality, 
occupation  and  length  of  residence  in  Yonkers,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
dealing.  The  statistical  presentation  of  these  facts 
follows  in  tables  VII,  VIII,  and  X.  Table  VII  exhibits 
the  nationality  of  the  heads  of  families,  by  streets. 

It  is  seen  at  once  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
number  given  is  foreign  born.  Of  these,  more  than  half, 
or  fifty-one  per  cent  were  born  in  Ireland.  The  natives 
of  Germany  rank  next  in  number,  the  percentage  being 
6.9 ;  following  tliese  come  the  Hungarians,  negroes  and 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  The  other  Slavonic  nation¬ 
alities  follow  in  order,  aggregating  altogether  over 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Latin  nations  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  only  a  very  small  percentage  (2.8)  of  which 
the  Italians  make  up  cousideraldy  more  than  half, 
while  9  nationalities  are  represented  in  the  families 
classed  as  “  other  nationalities,”  but  such  nationalities, 
considered  separately,  form  only  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  whole,  in  no  case  more  than  .5  per  cent. 

Persons  of  native  birth  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  families  under  consideration,  only  15.7  per  cent 
being  classed  as  Americans.  This  is  an  even  smaller 
percentage  than  exists  in  the  city  at  large,  as  given  by 
the  nth  Census,*  according  to  which  30.3  per  cent  of 

*  Volume  on  Population,  p.  clxiii. 
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the  total  population  is  native  born.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
persons  of  foreign  parentage  are  largely  in  excess  in  the 
districts  selected  for  investigation,  the  proportions  being 
84.3  per  cent  and  69.7  per  cent  in  the  selected  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  whole  city  respectively.  This  only  ex- 
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emplifies  a  fact  which  has  been  met  with  in  all  similar 
investigations,  namely,  that  the  tenement  population  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage,  or  at  least  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
such  persons  than  the  city  at  large.  An  investigation' 
by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  into  the  slums  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  shows 
such  results  iu  each  case.  The  proportion  of  persons  of 
foreign  parentage  in  the  slum  districts  for  each  of  the 
cities  is  as  follows  :  New  York,  95.2  per  cent ;  Chicago, 
90.1  per  cent;  Philadelphia,  91  per  cent;  and  Balti¬ 
more,  76.5  per  cent.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  population  of  each  of  the  four  cities.  New  York 
shows  80.5  per  cent ;  Chicago,  77.9  per  cent ;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  56.6  per  cent,  and  Baltimore,  41.7  per  cent.  Only 
one  of  the.se  cities — Baltimore — shows  a  relatively 
smaller  foreign  slum  population  than  Yonkers,  while 
two  of  them — Philadelphia  and  Baltimore — show  a 
smaller  proportion  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage  in 
the  total  population. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  nationalities 
in  the  streets  named  with  the  same  nationalities  for  the 
whole  city,  but  no  .such  data  were  obtainable,  as  the 
census  of  1890  does  not  give  the  desired  information  for 
Yonkers.  The  most  surprising  fact  about  the  table  is 
the  very  large  proportion  of  Irish,  who  make  up  more 
than  half  of  the  total  number.  This  is  because  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  streets  selected  for  investigation  are  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  this  nationality,  and  is  probably 

'  7th  Special  Rep.  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  The  Slums 
of  Great  Cities,  (1894,)  p.  44. 
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not  indicative  of  their  number  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 
The  percentage  of  persons  of  Slavonic  nationality  is 
noticeably  large.  Most  of  these  have  come  to  the  city 
in  recent  years,  attracted  there  by  the  opportunity  of 
work  in  the  factories.  The  Italians,  too,  are  a  recent 
accretion  and  have  been  brought  there  largely  to  assist 
in  the  various  building  operations  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
past  few  years. 

In  compiling  the  tables  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
group  the  streets  together,  according  both  to  their  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  predominant  nationality  in  each. 
A  closer  inspection  of  Table  VII  will  make  this  ap¬ 
parent.  It  may  seem  that  a  tabulation  of  the  statistics 
presented  in  this  article,  according  to  nationalities, 
would  be  of  more  value  than  the  system  which  has  been 
followed,  but  for  the  immediate,  practical  purposes, 
which  were  the  motive  of  the  investigation,  a  tabula¬ 
tion  by  streets  appeared  more  desirable,  and  was 
therefore  adopted.* 

In  Table  VIII  are  presented  the  occupations  of  all 
adults,  that  is  all  individuals  over  14  years  of  age,  the 
number  of  whom  is  given  in  Table  VI  as  4,322.** 

In  general  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Census  has  been  followed,  but  certain  groups  have  been 
kept  separate  which  seem  to  have  a  special  signifi- 

'  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  church  relations  of  families  in 
connection  with  their  nationality.  Those  connected  with  the  Roman 
or  Greek  Catholic  church  comprised  almost  three-quarters  of  all,  or 
73.1  per  cent.  Protestants  were  18.2  per  cent;  Hebrews,  6.1  jjer 
cent ;  while  i.6  per  cent  were  not  specified. 

’See  p.  284. 
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TABLE  VIII. — Occupations  of  Adults. 


street. 

Carpet  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Hat  manufacture. 

Other  manufactures 

Trade  and  Trans¬ 
portation. 

Day  Labor. 

Domestic  and  per¬ 
sonal  service. 

Professions 

Saloon  keeping. 

Housekeeping. 

Unemployed. 

•6 

V 

S 

'C 

s  1 

D  '  H 

Clinton 

38 

209 

5 

48  73 

16  4 

4 

167'-... 

41  605 

St.  Mary _ 

10 

I  .... 

I _ 

2 

Q _ 

Washington 

20 

45 

12 

31  9 

loi  4 

4 

100  8 

65  31 1 

James 

5 

Q  S 

18 _ 

27  2 

4i  70 

John _ 

---- 

3 

I  6 

6'. _ 

I 

n;  I 

3  32 

Elm _ 

4 

5 

4 

5,-— 

7  — - 

14  6 

41  49 

Palisade _ 

74 

23 

55 

79  8 

30  6 

2 

182  15 

loi  570 

Carlisle _ 

14 

7 

10 

12'  3 

5  2 

1 

45  10 

12  121 

Garden _ 

98 

13 

23 

35  39 

20;  2 

4 

1651  25 

430 

Mulford _ 

50 

5 

20  27  31 

15, — 

2 

93  12 

20  275 

Parker 

39 

4 

6  19  17 

51  I 

2 

54  2 

22  171 

Orchard _ 

246 

34 

13 

53  49 

21  2 

2 

i83i-— 

I  604 

Vineyard _ 

159 

12 

23  51 :  42 

22  5 

4 

173’  6 

54  551 

New  School. 

10 

21 

5 

21,  8 

5  -  — 

I 

48  10 

I  130 

School _ 

II 

19 

7 

39  4 

6  2 

86  4 

91  271 

Webster _ 

20:  7 

3 

26  2 

6  I 

— - 

37i  3 

I  106 

Total _ 

786 

414 

194'  457  296 

193  29 

29 

1394!  104 

426  4322 

Percentage 

18.2 

9.6 

4.5,10.5  6.8 

4-5  0.7 

0.7 

32.31  2.4 

9.8  100. 

cance  in  this  investigation,  and  which  would  have  been 
lost  if  included  in  the  general  class.  Unfortunately  no 
mention  was  made  on  the  cards  from  which  the  table 
is  compiled  of  those  engaged  in  housework,  so  the 
rather  arbitrary  plan  was  adopted  of  allowing  one 
housewife  to  each  family,  the  number  being  therefore 
1394  or  32.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  adults. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  about  the  table  is  the 
large  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures, 
32.3  per  cent  of  all,  or,  disregarding  those  engaged  in 
housework,  almost  half  of  all  those  working  at  gainful 
pursuits.  The  same  proportion  holds  good  for  the 
whole  city,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  select- 
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ed  streets  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the  most  important 
factories,  for  the  census  of  1890  gave  45.4  per  cent  of 
the  11,303  employees  in  the  city  as  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  hats  alone.  The  majority 
of  those  employed  in  the  hat  factories  live  in  Clinton, 
St.  Mary  and  Washington  streets,  near  which  they  are 
situated.  Mulford,  Parker  and  Orchard  streets  and 
Vineyard  avenue  are  near  the  “  Moquette”  carpet  mills, 
while  Palisade,  Carlisle  and  Garden  streets  are  near  the 
“  Upper’’  factory  on  Palisade  avenue,  so  that  a  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  streets  find  employment 
in  the  carpet  factories.  The  next  largest  group  is  made 
up  of  those  engaged  in  trade  or  ‘transportation,  number- 
ing  457  persons  or  10.5  per  cent  of  all.  Next  in  point 
of  size  are  the  groups  of  laborers  and  those  engaged  in 
domestic  and  personal  service ;  the  group  of  utrskilled 
day-laborers  seems  a  very  large  one  even  for  the  tene¬ 
ment  house  population,  comprising  as  it  does  6.8  per 
cent  of  all.  Curiously  enough  the  number  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  professional  service  and  of  those  who  work  in 
saloons  is  exactly  the  .same,  though  the  number  of  the 
latter  by  no  means  indicates  the  number  of  saloons  in 
these  streets,  of  which  there  is  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion.  The  unemployed  comprise  but  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
total,  a  percentage  much  below  that  found  to  obtain 
in  other  places.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to 
specify  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  104  indi¬ 
viduals  tabulated  were  without  work,  but  the  figures 
are  presented  for  what  they  are  worth. 

A  comparison  of  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  under  consideration  with  those  of  the  popu- 
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lation  of  the  city  at  large  would  be  of  interest,  but  can¬ 
not  be  made  as  the  census  for  1890  does  not  give  the 
desired  information  for  Yonkers.  The  results  obtained 
may,  however,  be  compared  with  similar  *  figures  from 
the  tenement  districts  of  five  other  cities,  which  are 
presented  in  the  following  table  : 

TABLE  IX. — Percentage  of  Individuals  in  Industrial  Groups.’ 


Occupations. 

New 
York.  ' 

Chi-  ’ 
cago. 

Phila¬ 

delphia. 

Balti-  1 
!  more. 

! 

Iloston. 

Yonkers 

Agriculture,  fisheries  and 
mining  | 

.10 

.05. 

.08 

.42 

.41 

.09* 

Professional  1 

.90 

.96 

.89 

.62 

2.89’ 

-67 

Domestic  and  personal 
service _ 1 

1  13.46 

14.29 

11.56 

11.26 

10.15* 

11-32* 

Trade  and  transportation.' 

10.91 

11.29 

II. 15 

10.26 

13.22 

i  11.25 

Manufactures  and  me¬ 
chanical  industries _ 

15.04 

14.69 

17.27 

16.52 

13.65 

32.25 

i 

Non-productive  (not  gain- 

fuiy - , 

1 

57-12 

1 

57.04 

57-46 

58.77 

Housewives  and  all  others 

59-57 

44.42 

Housewives  and  at  work. 

2.19 

.89 

1.42 

2.13 

Scholars  and  at  work _ 

i  .28 

.79 

.17 

.02 

.11 

Total _ 

100. 

;  100. 

100. 

100. 

TOO. 

100. 

There  is,  in  all  the  cities,  a  rough  agreement  in  the 
distribution  of  individuals  among  the  various  industrial 
groups,  the  only  noteworthy  variation  being  in  Yon¬ 
kers.  Here  the  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  manu¬ 
factures  is  much  larger  than  the  percentages  for  the 

*  See  note  4  on  page  302. 

’  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  The  Slums  of  Great  Cities,  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1894,)  p. 
52  ;  23rd  annual  re|x>rt  of  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor, 
A  Tenement  House  Census  of  Boston,  (1892,)  p.  314. 

’  Professional  and  government  service. 

‘  Including  laborers. 

*  Included  under  “  unspecified  ”  in  Table  VIII. 
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same  occupation  group  in  other  cities,  while  the  number 
engaged  in  housework  is  correspondingly  smaller. 

Table  X.  shows  the  length  of  time  during  which 
families  have  resided  in  Yonkers. 


TABLE  X. — Length  of  Residence  in  Yonkers. 


street. 

Less  than  one  year. 

a 

V 

1 

oi  ! 

h. 

4) 

X 

«n 

4. 

U 

C9 

It 

>i 

0 

5, 

lo-ao  years. 

u 

CQ 

4; 

a 

k 

u 

a 

V 

0 

1 

a 

It 

>» 

a 

i 

50  years  or  over. 

Unspecified. 

Total. 

Clinton  _ 

I 

23 

60 

37 

23 

5 

7 

8 

I  2  167 

St.  Mary 

2 

3 

I 

2 

1 

_ : _  9 

Washington _ 

3 

9 

J7 

.30 

14. 

8 

9 

6 

_ 1  4  100 

James _ 

2 

_ 

3 

6 

9 

2 

3 

2 

— 1 — i  27 

John _ 

_ 

I 

4 

2 

_ 

I 

_ 

I _ !  II 

-  I 

I 

2 

2 

5 

2 

I 

_ 1 _ i  14 

Palisade _ 

12 

6 

18 

29 

55 

,31 

II 

5 

-  15  182 

Carlisle _ 

3 

_ 

3 

9 

16 

6 

5 

I  2  45 

Garden _ 

.  6 

3 

12 

.30 

42 

29 

31 

II 

I -  165 

Mulford _ 

-  4 

5 

6 

6 

26 

8 

18 

14 

2  4  93 

Parker _ 

2 

---- 

3 

3 

16 

5 

>3 

10 

I  i|  54 

Orchard _ 

3 

I 

22 

.39 

60 

28 

23 

7 

-  183 

Vineyard 

_  1 1 

2 

20 

36 

46 

20 

27 

9 

2 -  173 

2 

2 

1  1 

12 

14 

4 

2 

I 

_ _  48 

School 

2 

6 

12 

6 

23 

14 

13 

6 

3  I  86 

Webster  _ 

.— . 

2 

8 

12 

II 

2 

.... 

I  I  37 

Total _ 

52 

58 

194* 

260 

.364 

17.3 

167 

79 

13  32  1394 

Percentage.. 

-  3-7 

4.2 

13-9 

00 

12.6 

11.9 

5-7 

o.9|  2.3  100. 

From  this  table  we  see  that  60  per  cent  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  have  resided  in  Yonkers  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or 
longer,  while  only  8  per  cent  have  lived  there  less  than 
two  years.  That  is  to  say,  the  population  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  presumably  that  of  the  entire  city,  is  a 
stable  one.  More  than  half  of  those  who  have  come  to 
the  city  within  the  past  two  years  are  residents  of  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Washington  streets  and  probably  belong  to  the 
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Slavonic  population,  which  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  stability  of  the  population,  that  is 
their  continued  residence  in  Yonkers,  has  one  important 
practical  bearing,  namely  that  an  assurance  is  thereby 
given  that  any  improvements  initiated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  people  will  undoubtedly  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed. 


THE  DWELLINGS. 


NUMBER  OF  TENEMENTS  AND  PERSONS  TO  A  HOUSE. 

The  prevailing  type  of  house  in  Yonkers  in  which 
the  working  people  make  their  homes  is  a  two  or  three 
5tory  frame  tenement  house.  Of  the  4,700  houses  in 
the  city  about  3,700  are  built  of  wood,  the  remaining 
1,000  being  almost  all  of  brick.  The  great  majority  of 
the  587  houses  investigated  were  of  a  severe,  square, 
box-like  type,  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  beauty 
or  individuality,  and  the  view  of  the  streets  in 
which  they  are  situated  is  depressing  in  the  extreme. 
The  environment  of  most  of  the  working  people  of 
Yonkers,  while  doubtless  better  than  that  of  similarly 
situated  persons  in  the  large  cities,  is  extremely  un¬ 
lovely  and  cannot  be  considered  elevating  or  inspiring. 
This  is  the  more  regretable  inasmuch  as  the  situation 
of  the  city  offers  distinct  inducement  to  the  building  of 
picturesque  small  cottages. 

A  considerable  number  of  houses  are  occupied  by 
single  families  and  such  conditions  are  presumably  of 
the  best,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ensured  by  detachment 
of  residence.  Families  occupying  two-tenement  houses 
live  under  conditions  considerably  inferior  to  those  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  occupants  of  detached  houses.  Most  of 
the  houses  in  Yonkers  which  contain  two  families,  were 
originally  built  for  but  a  single  household,  so  that  the 
stairways  must  be  used  in  common  and  no  considerable 
degree  of  privacy  is  possible.  The  family  on  the  upper 
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floor  generally  converts  the  room  at  the  back,  originally 
designed  for  a  bed-room,  into  a  kitchen.  Toilet  accom¬ 
modations,  etc.,  must  of  course  be  used  in  common. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  older  two- 
tenement  houses.  Some  of  the  newer  ones  are  built  on 
the  “flat”  order,  the  tenements  having  separate  corri¬ 
dors  opening  from  the  common  entrance ;  some  few 
have  an  outside  stairway  to  the  upper  tenement.  The 
occupants  of  such  houses  have  substantially  as  much 
privacy  as  those  occupying  a  single  house.  Hon.ses 
containing  three  or  more  tenements  are  bnilt,  almost 
without  exception,  on  the  typical  tenement  hon.se  plan, 
with  common  entrance  and  stairway  and  enclo.sed 
verandas  leading  to  the  fire  e.scape  at  the  back.  Some 
few  are  built  on  the  “  flat  ”  arrangement  and  offer  an 
opportunity  for  some  degree  of  home  life,  but  the  great 
majority  are  of  the  order  described.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  hou-ses,  by  tenements  to  a 
house,  and  the  number  of  families  and  individuals 
occupying  houses  with  the  specified  number  of 
tenements. 


TABLE  XI. — Families  and  Persons  in  Houses,  with  Specified 
Number  of  Tenements. 


Tenements  to  | 
a  house. 

Number  of  ^ 
houses.  1 

Number  of 
families. 

Number  of 
persons. 

Average 
number  per- 
.sons  to  a  | 
house.  1 

Average 
nunitwr  per¬ 
sons  to  a 
tenement. 

I  Tenement.. 

! 

203 

203  ! 

1004 

4-94 

4-9 

2  Tenements. 

165  1 

330 

1552  ' 

941  1 

4-7 

3  Tenements. 

125 

371 

1739 

•3-9I 

4.6 

4  Tenements. 

I  51 

204 

966 

1  18.94 

4-7 

5  or  more _ 

43 

286 

1258 

29.25 

4-4 

Total _ 

587 

1394 

1 

6519 

11.10 

4.67 
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Of  the  587  houses  investigated,  203,  or  over  one- 
third,  have  but  a  single  tenement  to  the  house,  that  is 
the  entire  house  is  occupied  by  a  single  family,  though 
in  several  cases  a  part  of  the  building  is  used  as  a  store. 
Fourteen  and  five-tenth  per  cent  of  all  the  families, 
comprising  15.4  per  cent  of  the  population,  live  in 
houses  containing  a  single  household.  This  percentage 
probably  holds  good  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
for  the  selected  streets.  Houses  with  two  dwellings 
make  up  the  next  largest  group,  namely,  165  or  28.1 
per  cent,  in  which  live  23.7  per  cent  of  the  families 
and  23.8  per  cent  of  the  population.  Together  these 
two  groups  comprise  over  60  ‘per  cent  of  the  houses 
and  almost  40  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  largest 
percentage  of  the  population,  26.6,  live  in  houses 
containing  three  tenements,  though  the  absolute  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  is  naturally  much  smaller.  If  we  define 
a  “  tenement  house  ”  as  every  house  in  which  three  or 
more  families  live  independently  of  one  another,  we 
find  that  somewhat  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  houses 
are  of  this  character.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
population  live  in  such  tenement  houses,  according  to 
onr  investigation,  a  figure  which  corresponds  exactly 
with  conclusions  reached  from  figures  for  the  whole 
city.  Such  houses  are  naturally  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  than  others,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
house  with  three  or  more  tenements  being  18.1  as 
against  ii.i  for  all  houses  included  in  this  investigation 
and  8.5  for  the  city  at  large. 

If  we  note  more  in  detail  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
house,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  tenements 
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to  a  house,  we  find  an  enormous  concentration  in  each 
house  as  the  number  of  tenements  to  a  house  increases. 
While  in  single  houses  the  average  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  a  house  is  only  4.94,  it  more  than  doubles  when 
the  number  of  tenements  is  doubled,  being  9.41  to  a 
two-tenement  house.  For  a  hou.se  with  three  tene¬ 
ments,  the  average  number  of  persons  is  13.91,  with 
four  tenements  18.94,  while  in  all  houses  containing 
five  or  more  tenements  there  live,  on  an  average,  29.25 
persons  to  a  house.  The  concentration  of  population  in 
such  houses  is  quite  as  great  in  Yonkers  as  in  the  larger 
cities.  They  are,  however,  fairly  scattered  through  the 
whole  town,  so  that  there  are  no  really  congested 
districts,  or  slums,  as  in  New  York. 

In  Table  XII  are  presented  the  same  facts  in  greater 
detail,  namely,  the  number  of  families  and  persons  occu¬ 
pying  houses  with  the  specified  number  of  tenements, 
by  streets,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  house 
in  each  street. 

The  greatest  absolute  number  of  real  tenement  houses, 
that  is  houses  occupied  by  three  or  more  families,  is 
found  in  Clinton  street  and  Palisade  avenue.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  persons  to  a  house  shows  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion,  ranging  from  6.4  in  Webster  avenue,  where  most 
of  the  houses  are  small  detached  cottages,  to  21.1  in 
New  School  street,  where  are  to  be  found  typical  city 
tenement  houses  built  in  rows  and  three  or  four  stories 
in  height. 

If  we  compare  the  percentages  obtained  from  Table 
XII  with  similar  figures'  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Phil- 


*  See  note  4  on  p.  302. 
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adelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  in  all  which  cities  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  conditions  worse  than  in  Yon- 
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kers,  at  least  as  regards  concentration  of  population,  we 
obtain  results  not  altogether  in  favor  of  this  city.  Ta¬ 
ble  XIII  shows  the  percentage  of  families  and  persons 
living  in  houses  with  the  specified  number  of  tenements. 
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Philadelphia,  the  city  of  small  houses,  shows  the  best 
conditions  ;  55.91  per  cent  of  all  families  in  the  slum 
district,  or  over  one-half,  comprising  60.97  per  cent,  of 
all  individuals,  live  in  houses  of  one  tenement,  that 
is,  occupy  the  whole  house.  Baltimore  follows  with 
36.25  per  cent  of  all  families,  comprising  43.12  per 
cent  of  all  individuals,  iu  single  houses.  New  York 
and  Chicago  alone  show  more  crowded  conditions  than 
Yonkers,  with  1.84  and  9.53  per  cent  of  families  res¬ 
pectively  living  under  these  conditions,  as  against  14.56 
per  cent  for  Yonkers.  These  same  two  cities  are  alsa 
the  only  ones  which  show  a  larger  percentage  than  Yon¬ 
kers  of  families  living  in  houses  of  five  or  more  tene¬ 
ments.  We  may,  therefore,  infer  from  these  figures  that 
the  concentration  of  the  population  in  few  houses  is 
greater  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  less  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  than  it  is  in  Yonkers.  The 
greatest  number  of  tenements  to  a  house  in  this  city 
was  15  in  a  tenement  house  on  Garden  street ;  in  the 
other  cities  the  maximum  number  varied  from  13  in 
Baltimore  to  47  in  Boston  ;  Philadelphia  having  15, 
Chicago  24,  and  New  York  29  tenements  in  a  single 
house. 

If  we  make  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  the  basis 
of  still  another  comparison  with  other  cities,  we  find 
again  that  Yonkers  makes  an  unfavorable  impression, 
only  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  before,  showing  more 
crowded  conditions.  The  following  table  shows  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  both  for  the  cities 
at  large  and  for  selected  districts. 
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TABLE  XIV. — Number  of  Persons  to  a  House. 

City  at  Selected 


Cities.  large.*  Districts.* 

New  York _  18.52  36.79 

Chicago _  8.fe  I5-5I 

Philadelphia _  5.60  7.34 

Boston* _  8.52  8.58 

Baltimore. _  6.02  7.71 

Yonkers _  8.55  ii.io 


There  is,  in  each  of  the  cities,  invariably  a  larger 
number  of  persons  to  a  house  in  the  selected  district 
than  in  the  city  at  large.^ 

The  differences  in  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
are  not  great,  although  noticable.  In  both  columns 
Philadelphia  has  the  smallest  average.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  houses  occupied 
by  single  families  and  owned  by  them,  a  condition 
fostered  by  the  building  and  loan  associations  and  the 
system  of  transportaiion  in  operation  in  that  city.  In 

'  Census  of  1890,  Volume  on  population. 

’Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1S94, 

p.  86. 

’  The  average  for  the  eleven  most  densely  populated  wards  in  Boston 
is  ii.oi  persons  to  a  house,  even  this  being  below  the  average  for  Yonk¬ 
ers  in  the  second  column.  Twenty-.second  annual  report  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  1 89 1,  p.  541. 

*The  districts  investigated  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  “  are  among  the  worst  in  the  cities,  and 
may  be  denominated  as  the  centers  of  the  slum  population.”  In 
Boston  the  inquiry  included  all  “  rented  tenements  ”  in  the  city,  that 
is,  “all  places  of  residence  hired  or  leased.”  The  population  can¬ 
vassed  in  the  five  cities  was  as  follows  :  New  York,  28,996  ;  Chicago, 
I9i748;  Philadelphia,  17,060;  Baltimore,  18,048;  Boston,  311,396. 
The  scope  of  the  investigation  in  Yonkers  has  already  been  described. 
It  will  seem  probable  that  the  statistics  here  presented  represent  the 
worst  conditions  in  the  first  four  cities,  average  ones  in  Bo.ston,  and 
in  Yonkers  conditions  fairly  typical  of  the  working  people,  though  not 
of  the  slum  element.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
comparisons  are  made. 
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New  York  and  Chicago  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
house  in  the  slum  districts  is  almost  double  that  found 
in  the  whole  city.  In  Yonkers  the  difference  is  not 
marked,  although  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  three 
cities. 


V. 


AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILIES. 

Another  basis  for  detennining  the  manner  of  living 
as  respects  crowding,  is  the  size  of  the  family,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  Federal  Census  re¬ 
ports.'  This  includes  not  only  the  actual  family,  but 
also  boarders,  lodgers  and  others  living  with  them,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  unit. 

From  Table  XV.  we  see  what  the  distribution  of 
families  in  the  canvassed  districts  of  Yonkers  is  : 


TABLE  XV. — Number  of  Families  Consisting  of  specified  Number 
,  of  Persons. 


Street. 

1 

Per¬ 

son. 

2  Per¬ 
sons. 

3  Per-  4  Per-  5  Per¬ 
sons.  sons.  sons. 

6  Per¬ 
sons. 

7 

Per¬ 

sons. 

'  Aver¬ 
age 
num- 
8  or  bcr 

more,  per¬ 
sons 
to  a 
family 

Clinton _ 

3 

28 

25  20  31 

22 

12 

26  1  4.97 

St.  Mary _ 

2 

321 

I 

Washington 

6 

9 

23  17  15 

14 

10 

6 ' 4.46 

James _ 

2 

8 

343 

4 

1 

2  3--'^ 

John _ 

3 

I  I  2 

I 

] 

2  4-73 

Elm _ 

3 

. 1  3  I 

4 

2 

I  4-93 

Palisade _ 

5 

30 

32  25  23 

26 

17 

24  4-83 

Carlisle _ 

4 

7 

9  5 1  7 

« 

4 

I  4.1  I 

Garden _ 

12 

19 

29  i  34  24 

24 

9 

14  4-39 

Mulford _ 

3 

17 

II  24  13 

12 

6 

7  4-34 

Parker _ 

I 

3 

9  7  10 

14 

6 

4  5  09 

Orchard 

I 

30 

24  27  40 

26 

16 

20  4.72 

Vineyard _ 

6 

19 

20  29  36 

28 

II 

24  4-95 

New  School. 

_ 

3 

8  8  8 

9 

4 

8  5-27 

School  _ 

_ 

13 

16  20  14 

12 

4 

7  .  4-48 

Webster _ 

I 

5 

8  '  6  8 

5 

4  4-48 

Total _ 

44 

199 

221  232  236 

209 

104 

149  4.67 

Percentage 

3-15 

14.2S 

15.85  ,  16.65  16.93 

14.99 

7.46 

10.69 

*  See  page  284. 
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It  is  seen  that  44  persons,  constituting  3.15  per  cent 
of  the  families  live  alone  ;  the  census  of  1890'  gave  only 
1.69  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  city  as  consisting  of 
one  person.  Families  consisting  of  from  2  to  6  persons 
make  up  78.68  per  cent  of  all  those  investigated  ;  for  the 
whole  city  in  1890  the  proportion  was  71.87  per  cent. 
Families  of  seven  persons  or  over  constitute  in  the 
selected  districts  and  the  whole  city  respectively  18.16 
per  cent  and  26.44  per  cent.  Clinton  street  harbors  the 
greatest  number  of  large  families,  next  to  it  in  order 
coming  Palisade,  Vineyard  and  Orchard.  The  smallest 
average  family  is  found  in  St.  Mary’s  street,  and  the 
largest  in  New  School  street;  .the  variation  from  the 
average  for  the  whole  district,  namely  4.67  persons  to  a 
family,  is,  however,  in  no  case  very  great. 

A  comparison  of  this  city  with  four  other  cities,  for 
which  similar  data  are  available,  shows  some  rather  un¬ 
expected  results. 

TABLE  XVI. — Families  in  Cities  and  Selected  Districts.’ 


Cities. 

Slum  population. 

j  Total  Population. 

1 

j  Most  common 
family. 

Average  size 
of  family. 

Most  common 
family. 

!  Average  size 

1  of  family. 

New  York _ 

Chicago _ 

5  persons  ] 

4  “  i 

5  “  I 

3  “  ! 

5 

490 

509 

5-15 

4.48 

467 

3  persons 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4.84 

4- 99 

5.10 

5- 01 

5-26 

Philadelphia _ 

Baltimore _ 

Yonkers _ 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  larger  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  “  slum  ”  districts,  but  this  is  the  case 

*  Census  of  1890,  Volume  on  Population,  p.  953. 

’  Seventh  Special  Report,  etc.,  1894,  p.  44. 
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in  only  two  cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  while 
in  Baltimore  the  most  common  family  consists  of 
three  in  the  slum  districts,  as  against  four  for  the 
whole  city.  This  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  servants 
among  the  poorer  classes,  while  in  New  York,  the  change 
from  families  of  three  to  those  of  five  persons  as  the  pre¬ 
dominant  one  is  probably  owing  to  the  large  families  of 
the  poor  foreign  population.  In  Chicago  and  Yonkers  the 
predominant  family  is  the  same  for  the  selected  districts 
and  the  whole  city.  In  comparing  the  average  size  of 
families  we  find  the  slum  families  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  city  in  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  while  in  Baltimore  and  Yonkers  the 
families  of  the  slums  are  considerably  smaller  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  city.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the 
absence  of  large  hotels  and  boarding  houses  or  institu¬ 
tions  which  harbor  large  numbers  of  inmates  in  the 
selected  districts,  but  which  raise  the  average  for  the 
whole  city.  But  it  is  not  altogether  fair  to  characterize 
the  streets  investigated  in  Yonkers  as  a  “slum.” 


\ 


S 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  IN 
TENEMENTS. 


The  mere  enumeration  of  the  number  and  character 
of  the  houses  does  not  afford  very  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  nor  does  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  to  a  house  give  more  than  a  superficial 
indication  of  the  amount  of  over-crowding.  Both  these 
facts  have  been  presented  for  the  districts  investigated 
in  Yonkers.  The  number  of  persons  to  a  house,  the 
further  classification  of  the  population  according  to  the 
number  of  tenements  to  a  house,  and  the  size  of  the  family 
have  all  been  given  in  detail,  and  have  made  clear  the 
fact  that  there  exists  a  large  tenement  house  population 
in  Yonkers  and  a  considerable  degree  of  concentration. 
It  now  remains  to  determine  more  definitely  the  degree 
and  extent  of  the  over-crowding,  and  this  we  shall  best 
arrive  at  by  a  further  classification  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  to  a  tenement.  Table  XVII  exhibits  the 
number  of  families  having  the  specified  number  of  rooms, 
and  the  population  comprised  in  these  families,  with  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  and  to  a  room. 

From  this  we  see  that  there  are  four  families  occupy¬ 
ing  single  room  tenements,  but  the  number  is  so  small 
— less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  population — that  we  may 
pass  them  by.  The  number  of  families  occupying  two- 
room  tenements  is  much  greater,  comprising  4.52  per 
cent ;  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  in  this 
class  is  1.53.  In  the  three-room  tenements  is  found  the 
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TABLE  XVII. 


Rooms  to  a 
tenement. 

Number 

of 

rooms. 

Number 

of 

families. 

1  Number 
of  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Average 
number  in 
family. 

Average 
persons  to 
a  room. 

I  Room _ 

4 

4 

6 

1-5 

1.50 

2  Rooms _ 

126 

63 

193 

31 

••53 

3  Rooms _ 

1287 

429 

1795 

4.2 

1-39 

4  Rooms _ 

1308 

327 

>467  1 

4-5 

1. 12 

5  Rooms _ 

1 140 

228 

H54  1 

5-1 

I.OI 

6  Rooms _ 

1290 

215 

II5I 

5-3 

.89 

7  Rooms _ 

427 

61 

333 

5-5 

!  .78 

8  or  more _ 

59^’ 

62 

392 

;  6.3 

.66 

Total 

6172 

•389* 

1 

6501* 

4.67 

••05 

largest  number  of  families,  429,  comprising  1,795  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  30  per  cent  of  all  the  families  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  this  cla.s.s  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  room  is  1.39.  From  this  point  onward  as  the 
tenements  increase  in  size  the  number  of  families  in  oc¬ 
cupancy  is  found  to  decline  quite  rapidly.  Thus  only 
327  families  occupy  four-room  tenements,  or  23  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  tenements,  the  size  of  the  family  exhibits  an  in- 
crea.se,  but  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room 
constantly  diniini.shes.  In  other  word.s,  though  the 
families  which  occupy  the  more  roomy  tenemeuts  are 
larger  than  the  average,  they  do  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  size  of  their  tenements,  so  that 
they  live  under  increasingly  better  conditions. 

By  considering  whole  classes  as  we  have  done,  we  can 
get  only  a  general  idea  of  the  amount  of  crowding  which 
these  figures  express,  but  by  referring  to  the  column  in 

*  In  the  case  of  5  families  comprising  18  persons,  the  number  of 
rooms  was  not  given. 
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the  table  showing  the  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  we 
see  that  75  per  cent  or  three-fourths  of  all  the  families, 
comprising  4,625  persons,  (71  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion)  have  on  the  average  less  than  one  room  apiece. 
Just  what  this  means  will  be  more  clear  if  we  consider 
a  typical  family.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  family 
living  in  a  three-room  tenement. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  such  a  family  is 
given  as  4.2,  or,  in  round  numbers,  say  4  persons.  That 
is  to  say,  such  an  average  family  will  doubtless  be  com¬ 
posed  of  father,  mother  and  two  children,  and  the  tene¬ 
ment  of  three  rooms  will  contain,  probably,  a  living 
room  and  two  bed-rooms.  If.  both  the  children  are 
young  or  of  the  same  sex,  the  family  may  be  accomo¬ 
dated  in  the  two  bed-rooms,  otherwise  the  living  room 
or  kitchen  must  be  used  as  a  .sleeping  room  also.  In  any 
case  a  tenement  of  three  rooms  will  be  overcrowded  if 
occupied  by  more  than  four  persons.  As  the  average 
for  the  class  is  4.2  persons  to  a  family,  it  is  clear  that 
while  .some  of  the  families  consist  of  fewer  members, 
many  of  them  are  composed  of  five,  six  and  even  more 
individuals,  and  that  these  families  must  be  frightfully 
over-crowded  in  a  small  tenement.  The  average  size  of 
the  family  in  a  four  room  tenement  increases  to  4.5  per¬ 
sons,  but  the  number  of  persons  to  a  ro(Mn  exhibits  a 
decrease  from  1.39  to  1. 12.  In  the  five  room  tenements 
the  average  size  of  the  family  is  5.1  and  there  is  an 
average  of  almost  a  whole  room  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  From  this  point  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  rooms  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  size  of  the  family, 
and  in  all  tenements  containing  six  or  more  rooms  there 
is  more  than  a  room  apiece  for  all  persons. 
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New  School. 

School ' _ 

Webster _ 

Total _ 

Percentage' 
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A  presentation  of  the  facts  contained  in  Table  XVTI, 
in  detail  for  all  the  streets,  follows  in  Table  XVIII  in 
order  that  conditions  in  the  various  districts  may  be 
compared  with  one  another. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  best  conditions  obtain  in 
Webster  avenue  and  School  street,  where  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  room  is  only  .74  and  .83  re¬ 
spectively  for  the  entire  street.  On  the  other  hand. 
New  School  and  Clinton  streets  exhibit  the  worst  con¬ 
ditions,  having  an  average  of  1.37  and  1.31  persons  to  a 
room  respectively.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  two, 
three  and  four  room  tenements  that  the  overcrowding 
occurs,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  such  tenements 
in  these  two  streets  being  five,  or  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  district,  as  given  in  Table 
XVII.  The  majority  of  the  streets  show  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  to  a  room  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
district,  namely,  1.05. 

It  is  of  interest,  though  not  perhaps  of  any  definite 
value,  to  note  the  prevailing  nationality  in  those  streets 
which  show  the  best  and  worst  housing  conditions. 
These  conditions  are  undoubtedly  best  in  Webster  avenue 
where  one-half  of  the  houses  have  only  a  single  family, 
and  where  only  one-quarter  of  the  dwellings  are  of  less 
than  five  rooms.  In  Clinton  street  the  conditions  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  worst  of  all  the  streets  convassed  ;  here 
only  one-  eighth  of  the  houses  are  inhabited  by  a  single 
family,  while  seven-eighths  of  the  dwellings  have  less 
than  five  rooms.  In  Webster  avenue,  one-half  of  the 
families  are  American, — the  largest  percentage  in  any 
street — while  the  majority  of  those  remaining  are  Irish, 
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English  and  German.  In  Clinton  street,  about  half  of 
the  families  are  Slavs — Hungarian,  Russian  and  Polish, — 
most  of  the  others  being  Irish  and  German.  Of  course 
other  factors  enter  into  account  here,  such  as  wages, 
rent,  size  of  family,  etc.,  which  vitiate  any  general  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  these  few  facts.  But  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  here  seem  to  substantiate  the  experience  in  other 
cities. 

The  position  of  Yonkers  as  regards  crowding  in  the 
tenements  may  best  be  seen  by  a  comparison  between  it 
and  five  other  cities  for  which  similar  data  are  available, 
which  is  presented  in  Table  XIX. 

The  predominant  dwelling  in  Yonkers  is  seen  to  be 
one  with  three  rooms,  while  four-room  dwellings  are  al¬ 
most  as  common — a  better  state  of  things  than  is  found 
in  any  of  the  five  large  cities  with  which  it  is  compared. 
Of  these,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  exhibit  the  best  con¬ 
ditions,  while  in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  the  number 
of  two  room  tenements  is  the  largest.  In  Baltimore  the 
percentage  of  persons  living  in  single  rooms  is  astonish¬ 
ingly  large,  while  the  average  number  to  a  room — 3.15 
— is  greater  than  for  any  other  city.  In  this  respect, 
too,  Yonkers  compares  very  favorably  with  the  other 
cities,  showing  a  smaller  average  number  to  the  room, 
that  is,  less  overcrowded  conditions  than  the  others  in 
every  instance  but  two,  exclusive  of  Boston,  which 
shows  better  conditions  throughout.  There  is  a  fairly 
regular  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
room  as  the  dwellings  grow  larger,  a  not  surprising  re¬ 
sult  since  the  dwelling  is  apt  to  increase  in  size  with 
higher  wages  while  the  family  remains  about  the  same. 
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The  average  number  to  a  room  in  Baltimore  was  1.19; 
in  Chicago,  1.37;  in  New  York,  1,88;  in  Philadelphia, 
1.47  ;  and  in  Yonkers  1.05,  The  difference  in  favor  of 
Yonkers  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  rent  is  not 
so  high  there  as  in  the  larger  and  more  densely  popu 
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lated  cities.  In  the  districts  canvassed  in  the  larger 
cities,  too,  there  is  a  large  foreign  element,  which  herds 
together  in  small  quarters,  and  makes  the  av'erage  of 
persons  in  a  room  consequently  high.  The  statistics  from 
the  three  largest  cities  in  Continental  Europe  show  to 
what  extent  the  crowding  prevails  there  throughout 
whole  cities  :  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room 
in  1890*  was,  in  Vienna  2.1  ;  in  Berlin  1.9;  in  Paris  i.i. 

In  grouping  together  large  numbers,  what  is  won  in 
correctness  by  the  elimination  of  small  errors,  is  lost  in 
clearness  of  detail  and  sharpness  of  outline.  To  obtain 
a  more  adequate  view  of  actual  individual  conditions  we 
must  enter  into  detail.  In  Table  XX  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  over¬ 
crowding  in  the  dwellings  inv^estigated  in  Yonkers. 

In  defining  “  overcrowding  ”  a  very  high  standard  has 
been  adopted  as  compared  with  that  used  in  similar  in¬ 
vestigations  in  other  cities,  but  one  which  is  certainly 
not  out  of  the  reach  of  American  workmen,  and  which 
certainly  should  be  .set  as  a  desirable  standard.  All 
dwellings  have  been  considered  as  “  overcrowded  ”  where 
more  than  two  persons,  on  an  average  for  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  used  a  room,  including  bedrooms,  living  room,  and 
kitchen.  There  are  many  instances  where  three  persons 
sleeping  in  a  roon,  as  parents  and  a  young  child,  or 
three  children,  could  not  be  said  to  overcrowd  it,  but 
where  this  average  is  kept  up  for  a  whole  family  in  all 
its  rooms,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  calling  this  dwell- 

•  wiener  Wohnimgsverhiiltnisse,  by  Dr.  Eugen  von  Philippovich, 
Archiv  fur  sociale  Gesetzgebung  und  Slatistik,  (Berlin,  1894),  Band 
VII,  Heft  2,  p.  221. 
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TABLE  XX. — Number  Families  and  Individuals  in  Overcrowded 
Tenements. 


Street. 

3  Rooms. 

5  Rooms.  4  Rooms. 

Per  cent  Average 
of  all  in  2.  numt>er 
Total.  3,  and  4  individ- 

room  ten-  uals  to  a 
ements.  room. 

Families. 

Individuals. 

Families. 

Individuals. 

Families. 

Individuals. 

Families. 

Individuals. 

Families. 

Individuals. 

In  all. 

In  over¬ 
crowded. 

Clinton _ 

6 

33 

23 

184  9  85 

38 

302  26.4  42.2  1. 31 

2.58 

St.  Mary _ 

I 

7- — 

I 

7  14.3  26.9  .84 

2-33 

Washington 

2 

11 

5 

37  — - 

7 

48  9-3  15.4;  I- 1 1 

2.53 

John 

I 

8; . 

I 

8  II. I  19.5  1. 13 

2.67 

Palisade _ 

I 

6 

2 

15:  I  9 

4 

30  4.91  9.6  1. 00 

2.50 

Carlisle _ 

I 

.S 

_ 

1 - 

1 

5  4.5  3-5  -99 

2.50 

Garden _ 

I 

8 

6 

00 

to 

9 

71  8.0  10.9  1.09 

2.54 

I 

9  1.8  4.4  1.03 

3.CK) 

Parker 

_  I  II 

I 

II  4.4  1 1.8  1.07 

2.50 

Orchard _ 

12 

qo _ 

12 

90  1 1.6  20.3  1.06 

2.50 

Vineyard _ 

3 

16 

I 

7,  I  9 

5 

32  5.9  9.4  I.OI 

2.46 

New  School. 

I 

7 

4 

33  — - 

5 

40  13.2  21.2  1.37 

2.86 

Total _ 

15 

86 

56 

435  14  132 

85 

653  10.41 18.9  1.05 

2.57 

Percentage' 

23.8 

44-5 

13-1 

24.2  4.3  9.0 

10.4 

18.9 

ing  overcrowded.  When  the  crowding  results  in  forc¬ 
ing  eight  persons  into  two  small  rooms,  as  was  done  in 
a  dwelling  in  Garden  street,  or  when  in  three  room 
dwellings,  families  of  9,  10,  ii,  and  12  persons  are  found, 
we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  we  denounce 
such  heiding  together  as  unworthy  of  self-respecting 
men  and  women.  What  the  influence  on  the  children 
'must  be,  who  either  share  the  same  room  and  bed  with¬ 
out  any  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  that,  too,  at  an  age 
when  such  intimacy  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers 

*  The  percentages  are  of  the  total  number  of  families  (819)  and  of 
individuals  (3,455)  in  the  2,  3,  and  4  room  tenements.  Compare 
Table  XVII. 
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to  decency  and  morals,  or  who  witness  in  their  parents’ 
room,  acts  which  should  remain  veiled  to  them,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  here.  Attention  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  called  to  the  evil  effects  of  such  overcrowding 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  the  statistics  of  im¬ 
morality  and  incest  furnish  abundant  proof  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  morality. 

If  we  call  all  dwellings  overcrowded  in  which  more 
than  two  persons  come  upon  a  single  room,  we  find  that 
86  dwellings,  or  23.8  per  cent  of  those  canvassed,  with  a 
total  population  of  653  persons,  are  in  this  condition. 
That  is,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  3455  persons  under  consid¬ 
eration  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  happy  or  comfortable  family  life.  In  this  fact  is 
to  be  found  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
the  saloon,  and  only  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
the  bad  housing  conditions  of  the  poor,  can  headway  be 
made  against  this  evil. 

In  England  all  those  tenements  are  considered  over¬ 
crowded  in  which  on  an  average  two  or  more  persons 
live  in  a  room,'  which  is  a  higher  standard  than  the  one 
adopted  in  this  investigation.  If,  however,  we  adopt 
this  standard  for  Yonkers,  we  still  have  practically  the 
same  results.  There  are,  in  the  district  canvassed,  70 
families,  comprising  446  individuals,  who  have  an  aver¬ 
age  of  exactly  one  room  for  every  two  persons.  That  is 
to  say,  there  are  155  families,  (11.12  per  cent)  com¬ 
prising  1099  persons  (15.38  per  cent  of  all),  who  live 
in  such  overcrowded  tenements.  A  comparison  of 

*R.  Mayo-Smith.  Sociology  and  Statistics,  (New  York,  1896) 
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Yonkers  with  other  cities  will  best  show  how  high  this 
percentage  is.  In  Boston  only  2.03  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  living  under  such  conditions  ;  *  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  crowded  district  in  New  York  city — the  19th  as¬ 
sembly  district — the  percentage  was  ii.i,  of  which 
however,  only  4.73  per  cent  lived  in  tenements 
with  more  than  two  persons  to  a  room.^  The  propor¬ 
tion  in  urban  districts  in  England  in  1890  was  12.31 
per  cent,®  or  slightly  higher  than  in  Yonkers. 

But  high  as  the  proportion  in  this  city  may  seem,  it  is 
still  small  as  compared  with  similar  conditions  in  Ger¬ 
many,  for  instance.  If  the  .same  standard  be  adopted  for 
Berlin,  we  find  that  in  1890,  one-third  of  the  population 
of  that  city  lived  in  overcrowded  dwellings.^  Usually 
the  term  “  overcrowded  ”  is  applied  in  the  German  cities 
only  to  those  dwellings  where  there  are  six  or  more  in¬ 
habitants  for  two  rooms  and  ten  or  more  for  three  rooms. 
Applying  this  standard  we  find  that  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  “small  dwellings”  (tho.se  of  i,  2  and  3 
rooms  each)  were  overcrowded  in  1890:  Berlin  3.3; 
Hamburg  1.15;  Breslau  10;  Leipzig  7.8;  Frankfurt 
a/M  2.8.*  In  Yonkers  the  proportion  would  be  2.4  per 
cent  for  the  same  conditions,  a  lower  rate  than  is  shown 
for  any  of  the  European  cities  named,  except  Hamburg. 

‘Mass.  Rep.,  1891,  p.  365. 

’  Second  Sociological  Canvass,  Federation  of  Churches  in  N.  Y. 
City,  (1897),  p.  87. 

’  Census  of  England,  Vol.  IV,  p.  19. 

*  Otto  Truedinger,  Die  Arbeiterwohnungsfrage,  (Jena,  1888),  p.  32. 

* Statistisches  Jahrbnch  der  deutschen  Stadte,  3  Jahrgang  (Breslau, 
1893),  p.  42. 
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A  comparison  with  foreign  cities  is  of  value,  for 
further  analysis  shows  that  it  is  largely  among  foreigners 
that  overcrowding  occurs,  more  than  half  of  those  who 
live  under  such  conditions  in  Yonkers  being  Hungarians. 
Next  to  these  come  the  Irish  and  Italians.  Among  the 
Hungarians  there  was  scarcely  a  case  which  was  not 
caused  by  taking  in  lodgers.  Inasmtich  as  the  wife  not 
infrequently  works  as  out  well  as  the  husband,  it  is  plain 
that  this  overcrowding  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  pov¬ 
erty  as  of  a  low  standard  of  comfort.  Less  often  was  the 
large  number  of  children  the  immediate  cause,  though 
this  is  frequently  true.  With  a  constantly  increasing 
family  a  small  dwelling,  which  was  coniuiodious  when 
shared  by  two,  becomes  inadequate,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  the  father  should  make  a  greater  outlay  for  rent 
to  provide  himself  with  larger  quarters,  such  expense  be¬ 
comes  impossible  owing  to  the  other  growing  demands 
on  his  purse. 

By  reference  to  Table  VI  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of 
the  total  population  of  6519  persons  canvassed  583  were 
boarders,  that  is,  persons  living  with  a  family  with 
which  they  had  no  connection  by  blood  or  marriage  ;  all 
relatives  were  included  in  the  family  proper,  as  far  as 
possible.  That  is,  8.94  per  cent  of  all  lived  in  this  re¬ 
lation,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  single  men. 
This  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  need  of  a  men’s  lodging 
house  in  Yonkers. 

In  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where  the  custom  of  taking 
“  night  lodgers  ”  is  widespread,  the  corresponding  per¬ 
centages  in  1890  were  respectively  8.6  per  cent  and 
14.13  per  cent  of  the  total  population.’  In  Clinton 

*  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Stadte,  3  Jahrgang,  p.  53. 
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street,  where  a  large  Slavish  population  resides,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  were  boarders:  next  in  order 
come  Washington  street,  inhabited  by  the  same  class, 
and  Garden  and  Orchard  streets,  where  the  population 
is  principally  Irish. 


VII. 


REAR  TENEMENTS. 

In  all  investigations  of  tenement  house  conditions,  it 
has  been  found  that  where  front  and  rear  tenement 
houses  stood  on  the  same  lot,  there  the  crowding  was  the 
worst,  the  available  air  space  least  and  the  mortality 
greatest.*  In  New  York  the  death-rate  in  1893 
22.21  for  tenements  standing  singly  on  a  lot,  and  27.66 
where  there  were  front  and  rear  houses  on  the  same  lot. 
Not  only  are  these  rear  houses  in  an  unsanitary  en¬ 
vironment,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  old  and  in  bad  re¬ 
pair  ;  as  the  rooms  in  such  houses  are  of  course  cheaper 
than  others,  they  are  sought  out  by  the  poorest  class, 
among  whom  privation  and  disease  easily  cause  a  higher 
death-rate.  In  Yonkers  the  number  of  rear  tenements 
is  small,  comprising  only  6.17  per  cent  of  the  dwellings 
under  consideration  and  sheltering  360  persons,  or 
5.52  per  cent  of  the  population.*  These  rear  tene¬ 
ments,  though  as  a  rule  not  crowded  so  close  against 
the  front  building,  as  is  the  case  in  large  cities,  are  often 
in  a  more  unsanitary  environment  than  mere  crowding 
could  produce.  They  are  situated  in  the  yard  in  close 
proximity  to  the  privy.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a 
stable  in  the  same  yard,  or,  as  in  a  few  cases,  the  lower 
floor  of  the  building  is  itself  used  as  a  stable.  Generally 
the  yard  is  littered  with  various  things,  or  used  at  night 
as  a  storage  place  for  wagons  and  carts.  In  a  crowded 

'  Report  of  Tenement  House  Committee,  1894,  p  33. 

‘See  Table  XXI. 
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city  there  may  be  some  excuse  in  the  high  price  of 
land  for  the  erection  of  rear  tenement  houses,  but  in  a 
small  town  like  Yonkers,  where  there  is  plenty  of  un¬ 
occupied  land  in  every  direction,  there  is  neither  neces¬ 
sity  nor  excuse  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings.  One 

TABLE  XXI. — Number  of  Families  and  Individuals  in  Rear 
Tenements. 


'  Number  of  families  living  in  I  Number  of  individuals  living  in 


street. 

Front 

tene¬ 

ments. 

Per 
cent.  , 

1 

Rear 

tene¬ 

ments. 

1 

Per  1 
cent.  1 

Front 

tene¬ 

ments. 

Per 

cent. 

Rear 

tene¬ 

ments.. 

Per 

cent. 

Clinton _ 

142 

85.0  1 

25 

150 

725  1 

88.4 

95 

II. 6 

St.  Mary _ 1 

7 

77-8  1 

2  ' 

22.2  * 

23  ! 

69.7 

10 

30.3 

Washington  .. 

93 

93-0  ! 

7  : 

7.0 

408  1 

91-5 

38  1 

8.5 

James _ 

!  27 

100.0 

0  ! 

.0 

105 

100.0 

0 

.0 

John _ 

II 

1  100.0  i 

0  ! 

.0 

52 

100.0 

0 

.0 

Elm _ 

14 

j  100.0 

0  I 

.0 

1  69 

100.0  1 

0  i 

.0 

Palisade _ 

174 

95  4 

8 

4.6 

853 

96.9  i 

27  1 

3-1 

Carlisle _ 

45 

1  100.0  1 

0 

.0 

I8,S 

100.0  j 

0 

.0 

Garden _ 

154 

93-3 

II 

6.7 

676 

93-4  : 

48  , 

6.6 

Mulford _ 

89 

95-7 

4 

4-3 

1  387 

95-8 

17 

4.2 

Parker _ 

53 

98.1 

I 

1-9 

271 

98.5 

4 

1-5 

Orchard  _ 

179 

97.8 

4 

2.2 

843 

97-5 

22 

2.5 

Vineyard _ 

152 

87.9 

21 

12. 1  , 

i  769 

89.7 

88  ! 

10.3 

New  School _ 

48 

100.0 

0 

•O 

253 

100.0  : 

0  ' 

.0 

School _ 

83 

96.5 

3 

3-5 

374 

97-1 

II 

2.9 

Webster _ 

37 

i  100.0 

0 

.0 

166 

100.0  ! 

'  0  i 

.0 

Total _ 

1308 

93-8 

86 

6.2 

6159 

94-5 

360 

5-5 

modification  in  this  condemnation  may,  however,  be 
made.  In  many  cases  the  streets  are  crooked  or  not 
parallel,  and  the  blocks  are  therefore  large  and  irregular 
in  shape,  so  that  a  rear  tenement  built  at  the  rear  of  a 
very  deep  lot  would  not  have  to  meet  such  serious  ob¬ 
jections.  But  that  is  the  case  with  very  few  of  the 
houses  under  consideration.  Clinton  street  and  Vine¬ 
yard  avenue,  the  two  streets  which  contain  almost  half 
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of  the  rear  tenements,  are  laid  out  with  perfect  regular¬ 
ity,  as  are  most  of  the  other  streets  containing  them.  In 
the  whole  city  there  are  only  139  rear  tenement-houses 
of  which  86  are  comprised  within  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  situation  of  the  dwelling  in  the  house  is  of  inter¬ 
est  as  showing  the  number  of  families  which  occupy 
the  whole  house,  those  who  live  in  the  basement  or 
cellar  and  those  who  live  higher  than  the  third  story. 
These  particulars  are  given  in  Table  XXII.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  5.1  per  cent  of  the  families  occupy  the 
whole  house ;  but  in  Table  XII  we  saw  that  14.56  per 
cent  of  the  families  live  in  houses  of  only  a  single 
tenement,  so  we  may  conclude  that  these  numbers 
should  correspond  and  may  reduce  the  percentage  of  those 
not  given  (24.4)  proportionately.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  families,  or  a  little  less  than  one-tenth,  live 
in  basements.  This  is  a  much  higher  percentage 
than  is  found  in  any  of  the  European  cities,  where 
the  evil  of  “  Kellerwohnungen  ”  is  especially  great.' 
Thus  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  the  percentage  is  7, 
in  Breslau  4  and  in  Dresden  2.  Many  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  in  Yonkers  are,  however,  not  so  bad  as  might 
seem,  since  many  of  the  houses  are  built  on  steep 
declivities,  and  the  basement  floor,  though  below  the 
level  of  the  street  in  front,  is  often  above  the  ground  at 
the  rear,  or  the  reverse.  In  general,  basement  and  cellar 
dwellings  must  be  strongly  condemned,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  darkness  and  dampness,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  their  low  position,  they  often  lack 

'Stat.  Jahrb.  der  deutschen  Stadte,  3  Jahrg.,  p.  38. 
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suitable  drainage,  water  and  toilet  accommodations. 
Where  a  privy  occupies  the  yard,  their  unsanitary  char¬ 
acter  is  greatly  increased.  The  number  of  families 
living  on  the  fourth  floor  or  higher,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  is  small — only  3  per  cent — showing  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  tenement  houses  in  Yonkers  are  not  more  than 
three  stories  high.  Almost  half  of  the  total  number 
live  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 


TABLE  XXII. — Situation  of  Tenements. 


Street. 

Base¬ 

ment. 

I  St 

floor. 

2iid 

floor. 

.Vd 

floor. 

4th 

floor  or 
over. 

Occu- 

XII 

house. 

Not  ! 

speci-  Total, 
ned.  1 

Clinton _ 

4 

21 

18 

10 

1 14  :  167 

St.  Mar}’ _ 

— 

I 

8  9 

Washington _ 

9 

25 

37 

20 

2 

7  100 

James _ 

2 

8 

8 

3 

I 

3 

2  ,  27 

John _ 

6 

3 

I 

I 

II 

Elm _ 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5  14 

Palisade _ 

3 

33 

46 

29 

21 

5 

45  182 

Carlisle _ 

9 

13 

14 

6 

I 

2 

-  45 

Garden _ 

14 

39 

43 

24 

12 

10 

23  165 

13 

18 

28 

12 

4 

18  93 

Parker _ 

13 

16 

16 

2 

I 

I 

5  54 

Orchard _ 

24 

33 

34 

7 

13 

72  183 

Vineyard _ 

25 

44 

50 

19 

8 

27  173 

New  School _ 

2 

13 

13 

13 

2 

I 

4  48 

School  _ 

3 

27 

23 

13 

3 

7 

10  86 

Webster _ 

4 

1 1 

9 

I 

12 

. !  37 

Total _ 

126 

309 

345 

161 

42 

71 

340  1394 

Percentage. 

9.0 

22.2 

24.7 

II. 6 

30 

1 

51 

24.4  100. 

VIIL 


r. 


SANITARY  CONDITIONS.  j 

The  sanitary  condition  of  houses  in  Yonkers  is,  on  | 

the  whole,  good.  Owing  to  its  situation  on  sloping  I 

ground  the  drainage  is  excellent,  and  the  more  vigi-  | 

lant  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  code  has  resulted  p 

in  good  general  conditions  in  this  respect  in  the  city.  i. 

Many  of  the  property  owners  are,  moreover,  men  of  I’ 

small  means,  who  live  in  or  near  the  houses  they  own, 
so  that  they  are  in  close  contact  with  their  tenants  and 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  their  buildings.  The  re-  ■ 
suit  is  that  few  of  the  tenement  houses  in  Yonkers 
are  in  dangerously  bad  repair  or  menaces  to  the  public  ' 
health.  The  following  tables  (XXIII-XXV)  exhibit  i 
the  sanitary  condition  of  587  houses,  situated  in  the 
streets  selected  for  investigation,  and  have  been  com¬ 
piled  from  records  filed  with  the  board  of  health.  Be-  i 

fore  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  ^ 

tables,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  briefly  what  is  meant 
by  the  various  terms  employed.  The  term  “  Sanitary  j 
condition”  includes  the  state  of  repair,  drainage,  sur¬ 
roundings  and  general  condition  of  the  house.  The 
classification  of  the  tenements  as  “  good,”  “  fair,”  j 

“  poor”  or  “  bad”  is  necessarily  more  or  less  the  result  j| 
of  the  individual  judgment  of  the  investigator,  but  it  is  | 

thought  that  the  terms  are  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit  || 

to  preclude  any  great  errors.  The  cleanliness  of  the  j 

tenements  refers  to  conditions  under  control  of  the  ten-  | 

ant ;  here,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  I 

yard,  only  a  threefold  classification  was  made  into  I 

“  clean,”  “  fair  ”  and  “  dirty.”  I 
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Table  XXIII  exhibits  the  houses  investigated,  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  their  sanitary  conditions  and  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  yards  and  rooms  ;  Table  XXIV  shows  the 
number  of  persons  living  under  these  conditions. 
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Washington 
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Vinej’ard _ 

New  School. 

School  _ 

Webster _ 

Total _ 

Percentage 

Referring  to  the  recapitulation  at  the  foot  of  the 
tables  it  is  seen  that  416  houses,  or  70.88  per  cent,  con¬ 
taining  4,102  individuals,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
6,000  under  consideration,  were  classed  under  “  good  ” 
sanitary  conditions,  while  37  houses,  with  6.15  per 
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cent  of  the  population,  were  reported  as  in  “  bad  ”  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  About  one-eighth  of  the  houses  in 
which  live  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  represent  conditions  worse  than  the  average,  that 
is,  either  “poor”  or  “bad;”  these  two  classes  include 
all  teuements  open  to  serious  objection.  The  greatest 
proportion  of  houses  in  “  poor  ”  or  “  bad  ”  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  is  found  in  John  street;  next  to  it  come  Clinton, 
Orchard  and  Webster. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  cleanliness  of  the  yards  at¬ 
tached  to  the  houses,  which  has  a  clo.se  connection  with 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  tenants,  the  percentages  are 
found  to  be  not  so  favorable.  There  were  returned  as 
having  clean  yards,  about  400  hou-ses  in  which  dwelt 
4,000  individuabs,  or  65.9  per  cent  of  all ;  over  1,300 
persons,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  all,  lived  in  houses 
the  yards  of  which  were  dirty,  that  is  exposed  to  condi¬ 
tions  either  disgusting  or  dangerous.  As  most  of  the 
yards  contain  privies  or  are  used  for  drying  clothes, 
etc.,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  tenants  to  escape  contact 
with  them.  Of  the  various  streets.  Orchard  street  is 
the  worst  offender  in  this  respect,  over  43  per  cent  of 
the  hou.ses  there  having  dirty  yards.  Twenty-two 
houses,  with  a  population  of  162  persons,  have  no  yards 
at  all,  a  percentage  which,  however,  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  for  other  cities.' 

*  The  following  percentage  of  families  in  each  of  the  investigated 
districts  live  in  houses  with  no  yards  :  New  York,  15.54  <  Chicago, 
30-53 :  Philadelphia,  10.44:  Boston,  23.49;  Baltimore,  15.74;  Yon¬ 
kers,  2.62.  7th  Spec.  Rep.  U.  S.  Com.  of  Labor,  1894,  p.  96 ;  Rep.  of 
Mass,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  1892,  p.  125. 
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The  third  classification  of  the  tenements,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  rooms,  discloses  higher  per¬ 
centages  in  the  best  class  than  either  of  the  other  two 
classifications — a  tribute  to  the  struggles  of  the  poor 
against  their  surroundings.  Over  77  per  cent  of  the 
population  lived  in  clean  rooms,  while  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  rooms,  harboring  over  1 1  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  were  classed  as  dirty.  By  far  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  the.se  is  found  among  the  Irish  residents  of 
Orchard,  Mnlford,  Garden  and  Vineyard  streets.  Al¬ 
though  15  tenements  in  Clinton  street  are  reported  as 
dirty,  it  is  the  general  testimony  that  the  Hungarians 
are  among  the  cleanest  of  the  tenement  house  popula¬ 
tion. 

More  important  than  any  of  these,  however,  are  the 
facts  presented  in  Table  XXV  as  to  the  toilet  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  tenements. 

This  table  presents  the  number  of  houses  having 
water  closets,  privies,  and  school  closets,  and  the  number 
of  persons  u.sing  these  conveniences.  Somewhat  less 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  houses  have  privies  or  closets 
in  the  yards,  which  are  u.sed  by  3515  persons  or  56.77 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
houses  are  provided  with  water  closets,  and  these  ac¬ 
commodate  2509  persons  or  40.32  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  These  189  houses  are  furnished  with  370  separ¬ 
ate  water-closets,  an  average  of  two  to  a  house.  Every 
water-closet  is  therefore  used,  on  the  average,  by  1.6 
families  or  6.7  persons;  every  privy  or  closet  by  2.4 
families  or  9.5  persons.  These  high  averages  disclose 
one  of  the  worst  evils  in  connection  with  this  subject,. 
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and  the  necessity  of  their  joint  use  by  several  families. 
In  many  cases  there  is  the  most  abominable  crowding, 
which  becomes'  apparent  only  upon  a  close  inspection 
of  the  details  and  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  table. 
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Thus,  ill  12  houses,  in  which  live  56  families,  compris¬ 
ing  256  persons,  but  a  single  water-closet  was  provided 
for  each  house,  so  that  on  an  average  more  than  21  per¬ 
sons  were  compelled  to  use  each  closet ;  in  no  case  were 
there  less  than  18  persons  to  a  single  closet.  Fifty- 
seven  privies  or  closets  in  the  yards  were  used  by 
219  families,  comprising  1202  individuals,  or  an  average 
of  more  than  21  persons  to  a  jirivy.  This  average  is, 
however,  in  reality,  not  so  high,  since  many  of  the 
privies  are  divided  into  two  or  even  three  compartments. 
The  most  noteworthy  fact  disclosed  by  the  table  is  that 
in  26  houses,  containing  180  individiiabs,  no  toilet  ac¬ 
commodation  at  all  was  provided.  This  discloses  a  most 
surprising  state  of  affairs  and  one  which  demands  a 
prompt  remedy.  No  excuse  can  be  made  for  failure  to 
supply  necessary  sanitary  conveniences. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  worst 
conditions  prevail  in  Clinton,  Garden  and  Washington 
streets  and  Vineyard  avenue.  Referring  to  the  last 
two  columns,  we  find  that  the  water  closets  in  Clinton 
street  and  the  privies  in  New  School  street  are  most 
crowded,  each  one  being  used  on  an  average  by  more 
than  II  and  18  persons,  respectively. 

A  comparison  of  Yonkers  with  six  other  cities  shows 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  families  under  investigation 
here  have  water  closets  in  their  houses  than  iu  the 
selected  districts  of  four  of  the  six  cities  referred  to. 
The  percentages  of  families  living  in  houses  with  water 
closets  or  privies  are  as  follows  : 
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TABLE  XXVI. — Percentage  of  Families  using  Water  Closets 
or  Privies. 


1 

City. 

Having  water 
closets. 

Having 

privies. 

Total. 

New  York’. 

47.31 

52.69 

100. 

Chicago  ’ _ 

26.46 

73.53 

100. 

Philadelphia  ’ _ 

30.37  1 

69.63 

100. 

Boston  ’ _ 

91.91  1 

8.09 

100. 

Baltimore ' _ 

12.07  1 

87.93 

100. 

Atlanta* _ _ 

38.36 

61.64 

100. 

Yonkers* _ 

40.32  1 

i 

56.77 

97.09 

'  Seventh  Special  Report,  etc.,  1894,  p.  94. 

’Twenty-third  annual  Massachusetts  report,  1892,  p.  120. 

’  Of  entire  city.  Eighteenth  annual  report  of  board  of  health,  1896, 
p.  18. 

‘  Percentages  are  of  population  ;  2.91  per  cent  have  no  accommoda¬ 
tions. 


IX, 


RENT  OF  DWELLINGS. 

The  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  working  people 
is,  in  its  last  analysis,  largely  a  money  question.  Be¬ 
fore  laying  down  any  rule  as  to  how  a  man  should  dwell 
we  must  first  inquire  what  his  other  living  expenses  are 
and  what  his  wages  amount  to.  Knowing  these  sums, 
we  are  then  in  a  position  to  say  how  much  he  may  ex- 
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pend  npon  his  housing  accommodations.  Fortunately 
we  have  been  able  to  tabulate  the  rents  of  1,028  out  of 
the  1,394  dwellings  canvassed  in  Yonkers,  so  that  we 
have  accurate  data  upon  which  to  base  further  conclu¬ 
sions.  Of  the  remaining  366  dwellings,  205  were  in¬ 
habited  by  their  owners,  while  in  161  cases  the  desired 
information  was  not  given.  Table  XXVII  gives  the 
number  of  dwellings  classified  according  to  the  monthly 
rent  paid.  Of  the.se  the  largest  number,  185,  paid  be¬ 
tween  $8  and  $9  rent  per  month  ;  149  paid  from  $6  to  $y.. 

If  we  group  the  figures  together  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  compare  them  better  with  similar  figures  from  other 
cities.  The  Seventh  Special  Report  *  of  the  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  for  the  year  1894  furnishes  a  table 
for  the  slum  districts  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  sta¬ 
tistics  obtained  in  Yonkers : 


TABLE  XXVIII. — Percentage  of  Tenements  Paying  Specified  Rent. 


Weekly  rent  paid. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Philadel¬ 

phia. 

Baltimore. 

Yonkers. 

Of  5,582 
tenements. 

Of  3.572 
tenements. 

Of  3,021 
tenements. 

Of  3.251 
tenements. 

Of  1,028 
tenements. 

Under  )|tr 

1.50 

2.44 

9.86 

35-99 

2.34 

J  I  to| 

2 _ 

36.47 

34.91 

37.17 

41.28 

41.54 

2  to 

3 - 

31.80 

32.22 

21.15 

10.34 

41  05 

3  to 

4 - 

17.81 

11.98 

10.20 

5.26 

11.86 

4  to 

5 . 

3.26 

3.36 

3.21 

2.09 

1-55 

5  to 

6 _ 

1.74 

1.88 

2.85 

1.14 

•97 

6  to 

7 - 

1.02 

.81 

I.I3 

•55 

•19 

7  to 

8 _ 

.18 

•59 

.26 

•03 

•19 

8  to 

9 _ 

.13 

.42 

.36 

.43 

9  to 

10 _ 

.14 

•  17 

•  17 

.09 

10  or  over _ 

•50 

2.49 

•30 

•  15 

•19 

Not  specified _ 

5-45 

8.73 

13.34 

2.65 

Total  _  _ 

_ 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

*  Seventh  Special  Report,  1894,  p.  93. 
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In  all  five. cities  the  families  paying  $i  but  under  $2 
form  the  largest  group,  coustituting  from  34.91  per 
cent  in  Chicago  to  41.54  per  cent  in  Yonkers.  Balti¬ 
more  differs  from  the  other  cities  in  the  large  number 
of  families  which  pay  less  than  $i  a  week  for  rent,  a 
fact  due  to  the  large  percentage  of  one  and  two  room 
dwellings  found  in  that  city.  Yonkers  has  a  very  large 
proportion  of  families  which  pay  $2  but  under  $3  a 
week,  only  15  per  cent  paying  more  than  $3  a  week. 
This  shows  that  tlie  working  people  of  Yonkers  pay 
less  in  rent  than  tho.se  in  the  other  cities  except  Balti¬ 
more.  Being  a  much  smaller  town  the  rents  are 
naturally  lower  in  Yonkers  and  the  inhabitants  are  en¬ 
abled  to  get  along  with  a  smaller  expenditure  for  this 
object  than  in  the  larger  cities. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  figures  will  enable  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  better  idea  of  the  return  which  the  average  working¬ 
man  in  Yonkers  gets  for  the  money  he  expends  in  rent. 
Table  XXIX  exhibits  the  number  of  dwellings  and 
rooms,  with  average  rent  paid  for  them,  by  streets. 
Table  XXX  gives  the  same  information  in  a  different 
form,  by  rooms  to  a  dwelling.  This  latter  shows  the 
rent  per  room  in  dwellings  of  different  sizes.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  these  figures  shows  a  constant  decrease  in  the 
cost  per  room,  as  the  dwelling  grows  larger — but 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  poor  have  to 
pay  the  highest  prices  for  all  that  they  buy.  The 
worse  a  man  lodges,  the  more  he  pays  for  his  lodging  rel¬ 
atively  speaking.  While  the  poor  man  who  is  reduced  to 
a  single  room  or  a  small  dwelling  with  two  rooms  has  to 
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TABLE  XXIX. — Rent  of  Tenements  ami  Rooms,  by  Streets. 


Street. 

Number 
of  tene-  ! 
ments. 

) 

! 

Number 
of  rooms. 

Total  rent. 

‘  Average 

1  monthly 

1  rent  per 
■  tene¬ 
ment. 

-  Average 
rent  per 

1  room. 

Clinton _ 

'43 

539 

#1.146.50 

$  8.13 

#2.13 

St.  Mary _ 

7 

24 

51.00 

7.28 

2.12 

Washington _ 

86 

316 

677-50 

7.87 

2.14 

James _ 

26 

105 

185.00 

7-" 

1.76 

John _ 

9 

33 

53-50 

3-66 

1.62 

Elm _ 

12 

56 

I22.CX) 

10.17 

2.18 

Palisade _ 

I5« 

754 

2,020.50 

12.80 

2.68 

Carlisle _ 

'  36 

152 

257-50 

7-15 

1.70 

Garden  _ 

67 

25« 

457-50 

6.83 

'.77 

Mulford _ 

I  55  ' 

221  ' 

375-25 

6.82 

1.70 

Parker _ 

-  22  1 

9' 

160.50 

7-30 

1.78 

Orchard  _ 

'5' 

621 

I,i45.rx> 

7-58 

1.84 

Vineyard  _ 

119  ' 

5" 

•  6~o.oo 

‘  7-3' 

1.70 

New  School _ 

44 

'6,5 

360.50 

8.20  1 

1  2.19 

School _ 

70 

36.1 

81  I.CX) 

11.60 

2.23 

Webster _ _ 

23 

116 

210.50 

9-24 

1.81 

Total _ 

1028 

1 

4276 

$^,^3-75 

#  8.66 

#2.10 

TABLE  XXX. — Rent  of  Tenements  and  rooms,  by  Rooms  to  a 
Tenement. 


AveraKe 

Ntimber  viiiiihpr  monthly  Average 

Rooms  to  a  tenement.  of  tene-  Total  rent.  rent  per  rent  per 

ments.  room.s. 

meut. 


1  Room _ j  3  5  $  b.cxi  $  2.66  $2.66 

2  Rooms _ I  46  92  2i9.tx)  4.76  2.38 

3  “  I  362  1086  I  2,281.50  6.30  2.10 

4  “  — - . —I  264  ^  1056  I  2,285.25  8.65  2.16 

5  “  1  170  850  ;  1,676.50  9.86  1.97 

6  “  !  140  840  j  1,604.00  11.46  1. 91 

7  “  ]  28  '  196  437-50  15-62  2.23 

8  or  over _ |  14  139  384.00  27.43  2.76 


Total _ j  1027*  I  4275*  ^8,895. 75'  $  8.66 


'  One  tenement  of  one  room,  with  rent  of  f8,  in  School  street  is  not 


included,  as  rent  seemed  excessive. 
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pay  $2.66  or  $2.38  a  month  per  room,  his  neighbor, 
who  has  hired  a  dwelling  of  six  rooms,  gets  off  with  25 
per  cent  less. 

This  is  a  truth  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Yonkers,  bnt  is  found  to  obtain  wherever  investigations 
have  been  made  on  this  point.  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  similar  statistics  from  a  few  other  cities,  which 
are  presented  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  XXXI. — Average  Monthly  Rent  of  Rooms,  in  Tenements  of 
Specified  Sizes. 


Rootn.s  to  a  tene¬ 
ment. 

Boston.' 

Yonker.s.2 

Basel.* 

Vienna.* 

1 

Leipzig.*  'Halle  a  s* 

! 

1  room _ 

2  Rooms _ 

3  " 

15-73 

4-32 

3-3S 

3.20 

3-41 

3-40 

3-73 

4.68 

$2.66 

2.38 

2.10 

2.16 

1-97 

1.91 

2.23 

2.76 

I3.0I 

2.20 

2.01 

2.05 

2-13 

2.34 

2-34 

2.36 

$2.33 

1.63 

1.62 

$3-77 

3-24 

3-19 

$1.22 

-97 

.90 

4  “  _ 

5  “  _ 

6  “  _ 

7  “  _ 

8  or  more _ 

Average _ 

13-48 

$2.og 

$2.19 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  cost  per  room 
of  the  small  dwellings  is  greater — sometimes  much 
greater — than  that  of  the  larger  dwellings,  though  the 
size  of  the  dwelling  in  which  the  cheapest  rooms  are 

'Twenty-second  annual  report  of  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics 
of  labor,  1891,  p.  512. 

’  Personal  investigations. 

’  Wohnungsenquete  in  Basel,  Dr.  Karl  Bucher.  ( Basel,  Switzerland, 
1890),  p.  276. 

‘  Wiener  Wohnungsverhaltnisse,  Dr.  E.  Philippovich,  ui  supra,  p. 
239- 

®  Die  Arbeiterwohnungsfrage  im  Konigreich  Sachsen,  Dr.  Morgen- 
stern  in  Arbeiterfreund ,  Jahrgang  27,  1889,  p.  36. 
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found  differs  in  different  cities.  In  Yonkers,  the  cheap¬ 
est  is  the  six  room  dwelling.  In  this  fact  is  doubtless 
to  be  found  the  true  economic  cause  of  the  prevalence 
of  subletting  a  part  of  the  dwelling  to  a  stranger,  which 
we  found  to  be  the  case  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
dwellings  investigated.  In  other  words,  it  is  cheaper 
for  the  poor  man  to  hire  a  dwelling  too  large  for  his  own 
use  or  beyond  his  means  and  then  to  sublet  a  part  of  it, 
even  if  he  receives  back  only  the  original  outlay,  than 
it  would  be  to  rent  a  small  dwelling  for  himself  alone. 
If,  for  instance,  a  family  needs  a  dwelling  of  only  three 
rooms,  they  will  save  at  least  9- per  cent  of  the  rent  if, 
instead  of  taking  a  three  room  tenement,  they  rent  one 
of  six  rooms,  and  then  sublet  the  three  rooms  they  do 
not  occupy  or  fill  them  with  boarders. 

This  practice  introduces,  however,  a  very  harmful 
factor  into  the  budget  of  the  workingman  who  adopts 
such  a  plan.  It  makes  him  economically  dependent 
upon  the  ability  or  willingness  to  pay  of  a  third  person 
and  thus  introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  all 
his  calculations.  Inasmuch  as  the  greatest  evil  of  the 
workingman’s  lot  is  the  unsteadiness  of  employment  and 
income,  the  introduction  of  a  new  source  of  uncertainty 
can  have  only  harmful  results.  It  is,  therefore,  probably 
safer  for  the  poor  man  to  content  himself  with  the 
smaller  tenement  and  pay  the  larger  price,  than  risk  the 
dangers  of  bad  tenants,  or  of  being  left  with  unrented 
rooms  on  his  hands. 

Returning  again  to  Table  XXIX  we  note  the  average 
rent  of  a  dwelling  and  of  a  room  in  the  various  streets 
investigated.  The  former  shows  a  surprising  variation. 
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ranging  from  $3.66  a  month  in  John  street  to  $12.80  in 
Palisade  avenue,  but  as  the  rent  of  a  tenement  is  in¬ 
fluenced  chiefly  by  its  size,  we  may  pass  by  these  results 
and  note  the  average  rent  per  room.  The  variations  in 
these  figures  disclose  clearly  the  influence  of  locality  on 
rent.  In  Palisade  avenue,  a  business  street  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  the  average  rent  per  room  is  far  greater 
than  in  any  other  street — $2.68  a  month.  Next  to  this 
come  Elm  and  School  streets,  both  nice  residence 
streets,  where  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  small  yards. 
Clinton,  Washington  and  St.  Mary’s  are  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  very  convenient  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  where  most  of  their  population  work.  Garden, 
Carlisle,  Mulford,  Orchard,  Parker  and  Vineyard  are 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  land  is 
cheaper.  Although,  as  a  rule,  negroes  are  forced  to  pay 
high  prices  for  their  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rent  in  John  street,  which,  together  with  James  street, 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion,  is  lower  per  dwelling  and  room  than  in  any  other 
street.  The  reason  is  that  the  locality  is  a  most  un¬ 
desirable  one,  both  streets  being  back  alleys,  while  the 
houses  are  small  cheap  frame  structures. 


X. 


EARNINGS. 

We  can  judge  satisfactorily  the  amount  of  money 
which  a  workingman  may  expend  for  his  rent,  only 
after  we  have  ascertained  what  his  earnings  amount  to. 

This  we  are  enabled  to  do  for  Yonkers  in  the  case  of 
764  families,  which  are  classified  according  to  their 
weekly  earnings  in  Table  XXXII. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  a  few  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  familes  earned  between  $g  and  $ii  a  week,  while 
by  far  the  largest  number  in  any  one  group  is  in  that 
earning  $18  or  over,  namely  183  families.  This  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  young  girls 
and  women,  as  well  as  the  male  members  of  the  family, 
find  work  in  the  factories,  and  still  continue  to  live  at 
home.  Fifty-seven  families,  or  7.5  per  cent.,  earn  less 
than  $7  a  week.  The  average  earnings  of  all  families 
per  week  were  $13.27,  representing,  with  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  a  yearly  income  of  $690.04.  There  were  1043 
wage-earning  individuals  ‘  comprised  in  these  families, 
and  if  we  divide  the  total  amount  of  earnings  by  this 
number,  we  find  that  the  average  weekly  wages  per  in¬ 
dividual  are  $9.72,  corresponding  to  a  yearly  income  of 
$505.44.  The  nth  Census  gave  $519.96  as  the 
average  yearly  earnings  of  11,303  employees  in  Yonkers 
in  1890.^  This  gives  a  weekly  wage  of  about  $10, 


*  See  Table  XXXIII. 

’Census  of  1890,  Manufacturing  Industries,  Pt.  II,  Statistics  of 
Cities,  pp.  630,  631. 
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which  corresponds  so  nearly  to  the  results  in  Tables 
XXXII  and  XXXIII,  as  to  be  strong  testimony  to  their 
correctness.  Assuming  these  figures  therefore  to  be 
correct,  Yonkers  is  immediately  placed  in  a  favorable 
light  as  compared  with  other  places.  The  ninth  annual 
report  (1895)  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  in  Maine  re¬ 
ports,  after  an  investigation  of  556  workingmen’s  fami¬ 
lies  in  18  different  industries,  that  the  average  yearly 
iucome  of  a  family  is  $560.74,  or  $129.30  a  year  less 
than  the  income  of  an  average  Yonkers  family.  From 
the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
bureau  on  the  statistics  of  labor,  we  obtain  the  fol¬ 


lowing  figures : 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  men _ fii-Ss 

“  “  “  “  women _  6.09 

“  “  “  “  young  persons _  5.10 


For  Yonkers  the  corre.sponding  figures  are  $11.62, 
$7.90  and  $7.48.  If  we  compare  the  wages  in  Yonkers 
with  those  paid  in  the  slum  districts  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  we  find  Yonkers 
still  more  favorably  situated.  The  average  earnings 
per  week  for  each  person  in  selected  districts  in  these 


cities  were :  ’ 

New  York _ #8.36 

Chicago _ 9.88 

Philadelphia _ 8.68 

Baltimore _ 8.65 


’  Seventh  Special  Report,  1894,  p  57. 

The  only  city  where  the  average  weekly  earnings 
exceeds  those  in  Yonkers  is  Chicago,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  figures  for  that  city  were  compiled 
just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair,  when 
wages  were  high  and  work  plentiful. 


RENT  AND  INCOME. 


Whatever  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  statistics  of 
earuiugs  iu  Yonkers  as  given  in  Table  XXXII,  we 
may  safely  and  properly  use  them  for  purposes  of  com" 
parison  with  the  rents  paid  by  the  same  families.  At¬ 
tention  was  first  called  to  the  relation  1)etween  income 
and  the  outlay  for  rent  by  Dr.  Schwabe,  Chief  of  the 
Municipal  Statistical  Bureau  in  Berlin,  in  the  year 
1867.  He  formulated  the  following  “social  law”  with 
respect  to  such  payments :  “  The  smaller  the  income, 
the  greater  is  the  proportion  which  is  expended  for  rent.” 
Dr.  Engel,  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Bureau,  extended 
this  later  to  all  expenditures  for  the  necessaries  of  life.* 
According  to  Dr.  Schwabe,  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$543  spends  20  per  cent  of  this  for  the  rent.  Engel 
places  this  outlay  at  12  per  cent.  Investigations  by 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
substantiate  this  latter  figure.^  .According  to  his  investi¬ 
gation,  from  10  per  cent  to  12.5  per  cent  in  Europe  and 
iu  the  United  States  from  12  per  cent  to  16.9  per  cent 
of  the  average  income  is  expended  for  rent  by  working¬ 
men  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries.  In  Maine, 
for  families  with  an  average  income  of  $560,  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  goes  for  rent  is  15.4  per  cent;®  in  Massachu- 

'  E.  Engel,  Die  Moderne  Wohnungsnot,  (Ivcipsig,  1873,)  p.  10. 

’  In  Die  Jahrbucher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  3“  Folge,. 
Band  V.  (Jena,  1893,)  p.  182. 

*  Ninth  annual  report,  1895. 
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setts,  for  families  with  an  average  income  of  $525  the 
rent  amounts  to  15.5  per  cent ;  where  the  income  averages 
$675  the  rent  averages  14  per  cent  of  it* 

Let  us  turn  to  Yonkers  and  see  how  conditions  there 
compare  with  the  results  obtained  elsewhere. 

Table  XXXIII  shows  the  earnings  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  rent  bears  to  income  by  streets.  The  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  families  canvassed  show  that  13.49  per  cent 
of  the  income  is  paid  for  rent.  That  is,  the  expenditure 
made  for  rent  here  is  about  the  same  as  in  other  places 
which  have  been  investigated.  If  w’e  take  up  the  streets 
separately,  we  find  the  most  remarkable  variation,  from 
6.4  per  cent  in  St.  Mary’s  street  to  52.9  per  cent  in 
Carlisle  Place.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of 


TABLE  XXXIII. — Earnings  Compared  with  Rent. 


street. 

Number  of  wage- 
earners. 

Average  weekly  wage  of 

Per  cent, 
of  income 
expended 
for  rent. 

Men. 

Wom¬ 

en. 

Young 

per¬ 

sons. 

Men. 

Women. 

Young 

persons. 

Clinton _ 

131 

II 

53 

f”-37 

1  8.68 

17-77 

J3-5 

St.  Mary _ 

8 

2 

4 

17.00 

I  1. 00 

6.75 

6.4 

Washington. 

26 

2 

4-33 

10.50 

36-9 

James _ 

5 

3 

3 

II.(X) 

5-75 

5.00 

21.4 

Elm _ 

4 

II. 13 

20.4 

Palisade _ 

2.S 

3 

37 

12.45 

5-42 

6.70 

19.9 

Carlisle 

7 

5 

9-77 

8.44 

52-9 

Garden _ 

50 

I 

36 

11.27 

18.00 

6.58 

13-4 

Mulford _ 

43 

5 

39 

10.15 

3.88 

6.27 

10.8 

Parker _ 

20 

12 

11.49 

6.83 

14.4 

Orchard _ 

95 

40 

121 

'5-53 

8.89 

7.81 

9-7 

Vineyard _ 

84 

15 

73 

10.85 

6.47 

7-73 

12.9 

New  School. 

33 

3 

3 

8.48 

4.67 

7.83 

22.7 

Webster _ 

21 

4 

13 

12.95 

6.75 

9.88 

10.3 

Total 

555 

89 

399 

$11.62 

1  7.90 

17-48 

13-5 

_ L  _ 

-  .  . 

_ _ 

_ 

_ _  ._ 

_ 

*  Sixteenth  annual  report,  1886. 
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the  streets  the  number  of  cases  reported  is  small,  so  that 
a  single  extreme  case  shows  plainly  in  the  result,  a  fault 
which  is  eliminated  when  all  the  results  are  combined. 
We  may  conclude  then  that  the  workingmen  of  Yonk¬ 
ers  do  not  pay  exhorbitant  rates  for  their  housing  ac¬ 
commodations,  or  are  at  least  as  well  off  in  this  respect  as 
their  fellows  in  other  places. 


XII. 


OWNED  AND  RENTED  TENEMENTS. 

There  remains  but  one  more  Table  to  be  presented, 
namely  that  showing  the  number  and  percentage  of 
families  and  persons  living  in  owned  or  rented  tene¬ 
ments,  by  streets : 

TABLE  XXXIV. — Number  of  Families  and  Individuals  Living  in 
Owned  and  Rented  Tenements. 


street. 

Families  living  in 

Individuals  living  in 

Rented 

tene¬ 

ments. 

Per 

cent. 

Owned 

tene¬ 

ments. 

Per 

cent. 

Rented 

tene¬ 

ments. 

Per 

cent. 

Owned 

tene¬ 

ments. 

Per 

cent. 

Clinton _ 

143 

S.S.b 

24 

14.4 

727 

88.7 

93 

”•3 

St.  Mary _ 

7 

77.8 

2 

22.2 

26 

78.8 

7 

21.2 

Washington 

95 

950 

5 

50 

418 

93-7 

28 

6.3 

James _ 

27 

100.0 

0 

.0 

105 

100.0 

0 

.0 

John _ 

II 

100.0 

0 

.0 

52 

100.0 

0 

.0 

Elm _ 

14 

100.0 

0 

0 

71 

100.0 

0 

.0 

Palisade _ 

177 

97-3 

5 

2.7 

842 

95-7 

38 

4-3 

Carlisle _ 

40 

88.9 

5 

II.  I 

172 

930 

13 

7.0 

Garden _ 

136 

82.4 

29 

17.6 

607 

83.8 

117 

16.2 

Mulford _ 

73 

78.5 

20 

21.5 

318 

78.7 

86 

21.3 

Parker _ 

33 

61. 1 

21 

38.9 

163 

59-3 

112 

40.7 

Orchard _ 

153 

83.6 

30 

16.4 

712 

82.3 

153 

17.7 

Vineyard _ 

123 

71. 1 

50 

28.9 

588 

68.6 

269 

31-4 

New  School _ 

48 

100.0 

0 

.0 

253 

100.0 

0 

.0 

School  _ 

86 

100.0 

0 

.0 

385 

100.0 

0 

.0 

Webster _ 

23 

62.2 

14 

37-8 

109 

65.7 

57 

34-3 

Total _ 

1189 

85.3 

205 

14-7 

5546 

85.1 

973 

14.9 

The  summaries  at  the  foot  of  this  Table  show  that 
over  85  per  cent  of  the  families  and  population  lived  in 
rented  tenements,  while  a  little  less  than  15  per  cent 
owned  the  tenements  in  which  they  lived.  The  largest 
proportion  of  families  owning  tenements  is  found  in 


K"  ■  i* 
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Parker  street  and  Webster  avenue,  the  percentage  being 
respectively  38.9,  and  37.8.  In  five  streets  all  the  fami¬ 
lies  live  in  rented  tenements.  That  group  of  streets 
which  shows  the  greatest  percentage  of  owned  tenements 
is  the  one  inhabited  principally  by  the  Irish  population. 
By  the  same  token  that  evidences  their  thrift,  the 
negroes  and  Italians  seem  to  be  the  least  thrifty,  at 
least  as  owners  of  real  estate. 

A  comparison  with  four  other  cities*  shows  that  only 
one  of  them,  namely  Baltimore,  leads  Yonkers  in  the 
percentage  of  families  owning  tenements  or  of  individu¬ 
als  living  in  owned  tenements. 


The  following  Table  gives  tlie  exact  percentages  : 
TABLE  XXXV. — Owned  and  Rented  Tenements. 


Per  cent  of  families  living  in 

Per  cent  of  individuals 
living  in 

City. 

Owned 

Rented 

Owned  | 

Rented 

i 

1 

tenements. 

tenements. 

tenements,  j 

tenements. 

New  York _ 

•85 

99-15 

I.IO 

98-90 

Chicago _ 

Philadelphia _ 

10.23 

89.77 

1  10.29 

1  89.71 

7-55 

92-45 

8.67 

91-33 

Baltimore _ 

19-56 

80.44 

1  21.30 

78-70 

Yonkers 

14.70 

85-30 

1  14.90 

1 

85.10 

'  Seventh  Special  Report,  etc.,  ^1894,  p.  89. 


XIII. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  effort  has  been  made  to 
present  as  fully  as  possible,  and  to  analyze  clearly,  sta¬ 
tistical  data  as  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of 
a  large  fraction  (one-sixth)  of  the  population  of  Yonkers, 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  housing  accommodations. 
The  statistical  presentation  of  such  complex  and  elusive 
phenomena  as  those  of  social  condition  is,  however, 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulty,  for  such  facts  cannot 
always  be  expressed  in  numerical  terms.  If  we  do  suc¬ 
ceed  in  tabulating  them,  the  appearance  of  scientific 
precision  and  exactness  which  is  given  by  figures 
is  too  often  delusive,  as  it  is  impossible  to  indicate 
properly  the  qualitative  differences.  Statistics  give 
us  only  quantitative  results.  For  instance,  the  size  of 
a  house  affords  only  a  rough  measure  of  the  character 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  for  the  houses  vary  in¬ 
finitely  in  material,  in  quality  and  in  surroundings.  If 
such  statistics  be  supplemented,  however,  by  statistics 
of  crowding,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  families  to  a  house  or 
persons  to  a  room,  and  further  observations  of  the 
sanitary  condition  and  cleanliness  of  the  house,  we  may 
safely  regard  the  results  as  fairly  exact  indices  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  under  consideration.  All 
these  facts  have  been  presented  in  some  detail  in  this 
article.  In  addition  to  statistics  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  people,  statistics  of  their  economic  condition  have 
been  given.  This  was  particularly  necessary  in  a  study 


